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SOME VENETIAN HOUSES 


erected every fifty years. The cus- 

tom, though painfully unprogress- 

ive, might well be emulated in 
some of our American cities if the 
results proved as artistically satisfying 
as those of the Venetian republic. And 
yet your grand Venetian palace of no 
matter what period is an architectural 
jewel-casket, minus the jewels. There 
are water-logged palaces of Byzantine 
Venice more beautiful exteriorly than 
the paintings of Turner, Ziem, and 
Rico show, and less habitable than a 
stable; there are structures whose every 
cornice and window-ledge are historic 
no less than picturesque, impressing 
you with their Gothic stateliness until 
you long to spend your remaining days 
behind their colorful walls, but whose 
rooms are as dreary as cellars, whose 
ancient doors sag on their hinges, and 
whose wooden window-blinds flap dis- 
consolately in every passing breeze. 
Rather a discouraging picture of the 
Venetian house? Yes; but please ob- 
serve that the dilapidated and untenant- 
able structure thus disparaged is not the 
typical home of Venice. That is quite 
a different subject. The palace or show- 
house, occupied or left to its vermin, no 
more typifies the Venetian home than 
the Capitol at Washington typifies the 
American farmhouse. 

The Venetian has the advantage in 
selecting his home of finding a house 
seasoned by the centuries, with none of 
that raw, displeasing aspect common 
to the best of newly built structures. 
With its age value the house of Venice 
bestows that large comfort which is so 
easily converted into coziness. To own 
an entire house in Venice one must have 


|: Venice but one new building is 


more than the income of a gondolier or 
fruit-vender. Very few houses, as a 
matter of fact, are occupied by one fam- 
ily. Some of the grand old palaces that 
have been divided into suites of six or 
seven rooms afford an amount of com- 
fort not conceivable by the modern flat- 
dweller. Here you have high ceilings, 
great ceiling timbers, and papered walls, 
all capable of any artistic treatment. 
There is plenty of light; the rear rooms 
looking on a courtyard, usually gay 
with flowering bushes and hardy vines, 
the front facing upon a sleepy canal or 
pointed toward the blue Adriatic. You 
have your own entrance and staircase, 
leading directly from the street. Some- 
times you reach your apartments by way 
of a common hall and stairway from 
the ground ‘floor. The Venetian is a 
stickler for home privacy; he is as ex- 
elusive as a polar bear. A sociable 
creature in the cafés and along the 
quays, your gentleman of Venice hugs 
isolation in his home. Hence when he 
speaks of his home he usually means 
a whole story of some charming old 
house, where, separated from his neigh- 
bors above and below him, he is as safe 
from intrusion as if he were in the mid- 
dle of the great lagoon. 

In nearly all Venetian houses, ancient 
and modern, the lower windows are 
heavily barred with iron. Even in 
sparkling, picture-inspiring Venice 
thieves have been known to break in and 
steal where such precautions as locked 
doors and barred windows were omitted. 
For the most part the woodwork of the 
smaller houses— Byzantine, Roman- 
esque, Gothic, what not—is crude. It 
seems strange that more attention was 
not given by the early builders to this 
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one living-room, a bedroom, a dining. 
room, or tinello, and a kitchen. The 
tinello is the pride of the Venetian house. 
wife. More often than not this room 
has those open beams across the roof 
which are the dominant note in every 
Venetian chamber. From these beams 
the wife hangs as many copper pots, 
pignate, and secci as possible. Nearly 
all of these glistening utensils are heir. 
looms, tenderly gathered up from gen- 
eration to generation and portioned out 
among the daughters of the house as 
they marry off. On shelves ranged 
along the walls rows of pewter plates 
vie in light and color with the hanging 
pots and caldrons. The plates are never 
used, but stand in shining order in 
their appointed places. Just before 
a notable festival, or on some great 
national or family holiday, plates and 
pots are subjected to a thorough polish- 
ing. As needful to the beauty of a 
Venetian tinello are these homely deco- 
rations as the blue platters and copper 
tankards of the Holland vrouw. 

In many of the fine old buildings lat- 
terly transformed into what may be 
termed ’‘‘ Venetian flats,’’ both walls and 
ceiling will be found decorated by a 
master-hand, the mural paintings and 
frescoes having been left untouched in 
the process of dividing the large salons 
into small apartments. For this reason 
the bronzed fellow who rows you through 
quiet canals at so much the hour, or 
ripples your gondola across the Grand 
Canal, may return at nightfall to eat 
spaghetti beneath a ceiling of pink- 
winged loves and roses twining delight- 
fully about a rococo trellis, or snore 
lustily in front of a bit of wall decora- 
tion, to possess which many a wealthy 
connoisseur would give the price of the 
entire building. Nor is the gondolier 
oblivious of the beauty of his surround- 
ings. He has been bred on beauty, and 
if his purse were as long as his artistic 
instinet is keen, he might lie in the sun 
and smoke cigarettes forever, with no 
thought of passengers for his floating 
eab. 

The great thing about living in one of 


























A QUIET CaANAL— New HovskEs AND OLD. From the water-color by F. Hopkinson Smith 
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A TYPICAL VENETIAN COURTYARD 
From a monotype by Perriton Maxwell, for Tae House BEAUTIFUL 
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and ruled with a simple but strong 
internal government, there was no need 
for forbidding architecture. Hence, 
even the old Romanesque palaces, such 
as the Fondaco dei Turchi, the Forsetti, 
and the Loredan, have free means of 
aceess, broad arcades, and. generous 
openings for the admission of light and 
air. From her birth the ‘‘Bride of the 
Adriatic’’ has been a smiling city. 

In all its architecture Venice has 
retained the native ideal, an ideal 
which, traversing ail styles, persists 
throughout, despite endless changes of 
architectural fashion and a hundred 
imported whims and fancies of decora- 
tion and construction. The Dalma- 
tians and Illyrians being among the 
earliest subjects of the Venetian re- 
public, it is quite natural that much 
of Venice is built of Dalmatian timber 
and Istrian stone. That the early Vene- 
tians, with their imported materials, 
‘builded better than they knew’’ is 
evidenced by the perfect condition of 
many of the old buildings, which, after 
three or four centuries, show no signs 
of collapse, no weakening of the sub- 
structure, no cracking of walls or ceil- 
ing, no disintegration of mortar. And 
this, it should be remembered, concerns 
buildings that were not erected upon 
solid earth, but upon veritable mud- 
banks and far-driven piles, and whose 
foundations have been licked about, 
prodded, and pulled at by the restless, 
uncertain sea. Venice as an architec- 
tural marvel is incomparable, as a place 
of residence delightfully habitable, with 
every house a sermon in stone and every 
wall a moral in stucco. 


PERRITON MAXWELL. 





























Riv Gruserre. THE Front Door or A VENETIAN ‘‘ FLAT.’”’ From the water-color by F. Hopkinson Smith 
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SAMPLERS 


O one can say with any approach 
to certainty when the objects 
which we know by the name of 

‘‘samplers’’ were first made. 

Like many other words, more than one 
meaning has been attached to it, and 
this circumstance at times has given rise 
to confusion. 

Samplers probably originated abroad 
in the religious houses of Germany or 
Italy, and spread thence to the house- 
holds of the secular nobility. We know 
that ornamental stitches of various 
kinds were used, not only in embroidery 
for religious purposes, but to beautify the 
house linen and the garments of men as 
well as of women, and it is only natural 


SPANISH (DATE 1729) 


to suppose that patterns of these 
stitches were worked upon a piece of 
material of convenient size and texture, 
so that learners might study them and 
the different stitches be preserved. 
Obviously much time and trouble would 
be saved by having examples of stitch- 
ery and drawn-thread work all upon one 
piece of material. 

So far as is known, no specimen of 
this form of sampler, which must have 
been far from uncommon, has survived 
the ravages of moths, neglect, and ill- 
treatment until our day. There was, 
however, another form of sampler— 
namely, a piece of material on which a 
particular pattern was marked out and 
then worked, not for any especial use, 
but to be kept as an example of the pat- 
tern, and also of the proper colors to use 
in working it. This pattern could, of 
course, be enlarged, if necessary, to 
adapt it to the special article to be em- 
broidered. Probably only one specimen 
of this kind of sampler is known in 
England, and I believe it to be the old- 
est native one in existence, though it is 
possible there may be earlier foreign 
ones of which I do not know. The 
material upon which it is worked ap- 
pears to be a kind of fine loosely woven 
canvas linen, of the natural, unbleached, 
brown-gray color. The pattern is 
worked out in colored linen thread of 
so fine a texture that it is only by the 
aid of a powerful glass that its nature 
may be determined. 

It is evidently a sampler made to pre- 
serve the pattern and to teach the 
proper arrangement of colors, not one 
meant to show different stitches, as it is 
worked in the most minute form of cross- 
stitch. The design has never been fully 
worked out, but the traced lines yet 
unfilled in show distinctly and clearly 
on the groundwork of linen. 

The pattern consists of a beautiful and 
elaborate conventionalized arrangement 
of parrots (at the date when this was 
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OLD ENGLISH SAMPLER (ABOUT 1500) 


worked these birds were usually termed 
popinjays), pomegranates, pinks, mari- 
golds, and the flower and fruit of the 
strawberry. Near the center of the work 
oceurs a single specimen of a flower, 
worked in blue, which I am not able to 
identify. The pomegranates are worked 
in shades of yellow and brown; the 
pinks in reds, and the leaves and small 
portions of the scroll-like stalk are done 
in various shades of green. The straw- 
berry flowers, like the berries, are red; 
the parrots are in shades of brown, red, 
and yellow; their legs and claws are 
traced, but not worked. The date of 
this sampler is between 1500 to 1530. It 
is in the possession of Mr. England 
Howlett, of Kirton, in Lindsey, Lincoln- 
shire. 

I have not been able to discover any 
mention of samplers in early literature; 
the first allusion to them is a quotation 
made from the account-rolls of the reli- 
gious house of Maiden Bradley, in the 


year 1328, by the late Professor J. E. 
Thorold Rogers. It appears that canvas 
was bought ‘‘pro samplero,’’ which Pro- 
fessor Rogers thinks may mean that it 
was to be used asa sampler for marking 
linen. I believe it to have been canvas 
for making samplers like the one I have 
described; but, of course, it is impos- 
sible to be certain. The next mention 
of samplers is clearer. In the will of 
Margaret Thomson, of Freston, in Hol- 
land, Lincolnshire, which was proved at 
Boston, in that county, on the 25th of 
May, 1546, the testator bequeaths ‘‘to 
Alys Pynchebeck, my syster doughter, 
my saumpler with semes.’’ There can 
be, I think, no doubt that this was a 
sampler showing different kinds of 
stitches or ‘‘semes,’’ and not one with 
letters upon it, for printing being then 
only a comparatively recent invention, 
it is unlikely that a sampler of the time 
had letters; and if they had existed 
upon this specimen, they would have 
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been mentioned rather than any other 
part. Whether there ever were English 
samplers in black letter no one knows. 
The earliest English sampler that I 
know of is in the possession of Mr. A. 
W. Tuer, F.S.A., and is dated 1648. 

Samplers with letters and patterns of 
various stitches, and also of drawn- 
thread work, are to be found bearing 
seventeenth-century dates from 1648. 
These were usually long and narrow, 
and in some instances were formed of 
two pieces of material, joined down the 
center. Mr. Turner possesses what I be- 
lieve to be the finest collection of these 
samplers in England, and no description 
or illustration can do justice to the 
beauty of the lace-like drawn-thread 
work or to the delicacy and minuteness 
of the various stitches employed. 

Some time during the early years of 
the eighteenth century the character 
of the sampler changed; the long, nar- 
row shape of earlier days vanished, and 
from this time they are generally wider 
and shorter; the drawn work, too, dis- 
appears, and less variety in the kinds 
of stitches is found. 

More attention was now given to the 


GERMAN SAMPLER WITH ALPHABETS (1724) 





alphabet and less to the ornamental 
work; silk was the material with which 
most of the seventeenth-century sam- 
plers were worked, but toward the mid- 
dle of the following one fine worsted was 
often used, and the effect is not nearly 
so good. 

One of the most astonishing things 
regarding needlework that I know of is 
the very early age at which some of the 
most elaborate samplers I have ever 
seen have been produced. At one time 
I possessed a specimen, dated 1660, with 
an immense amount of ornamental 
stitehery upon it; indeed, it is covered 
by minute and beautifully executed 
needlework. Inscribed upon it, nearly 
at the bottom, is ‘‘Mary Harding eiaght 
years vuld.’’ 

Queen Elizabeth is said to have made 
a shirt when she was only four years 
old, and presented it to her brother, 
afterward Edward VI., and there is no 
doubt that needlework in those days was 
a very much more important factor in 
education than it is at the present time. 
Mr. Tuer, in his ‘‘History of the Horn 
Book,’’ traces the connection between 
the sampler and the Horn Book; usually 

the alphabet in the Horn Book was 
preceded by a criss-cross, and this 
is occasionally to be met with upon 
samplers. 

It is found upon the fine old 
Spanish sampler here reproduced. 
All the needlework upon it is done 
in silk on a groundwork of a fine 
linen material of an unbleached 
color. The border consists of a 
narrow band of drawn-thread work, 
which is also worked in silks. At 
each corner is a tassel composed of 
yellow and blue silk. The various 
patterns are all worked in flat satin 
stitch, with the exception of the 
inscription. It is evidently very 
early eighteenth-century work. 

The other Spanish example meas- 
ures thirty-eight and one-half 
inches in breadth by twenty-seven 
and one-fourth inches in length, 
and is worked in conventional pat- 
terns, somewhat in the same style 














SAMPLER WITH VERSES (1816) 


as the former one. 
as follows: 

‘Lot raba jo Gertrvdes Deo Pasyo 
Gloacabo ano De 1729.’’ 

Had it not been dated I should have 
taken it to be about thirty years older, 
and it must, in some respects, be a copy 
of an older one. The ground upon 
which the embroidery is done is fine un- 
bleached linen, the silks used being blue, 
green, yellow, and fawn. It is curious 
is one respect, for it simulates two 
samplers, joined down the center, but it 
is in reality all one piece of material. 
Many English examples are really 
worked in two pieces, like this in appear- 
ance, and then carefully joined together. 

The German sampler of 1724 is a most 
interesting example. In the top left- 
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hand corner is the alphabet, worked in 
cross-stitch, on four threads of the ma- 
terial. The letters ‘‘J’’ and ‘‘U”’ are 
missing, as they usually are in English 
samplers of this date. The alphabet 
occupies two lines, the latter one being 
filled up with ornamental devices and 
designs. The third line contains an 
alphabet like the other one, but being 
worked upon only two threads, it is 
much smaller in size. The fourth line 
contains the numerals up to twelve, and 
below this is the date 1724. ‘ The other 
upper corner of the sampler is made 
into a separate division by two lines of 
cross-stitch; within them is what I have 
never before seen upon any sampler, and 
it is this part of the specimen which 
makes it such an interesting one. 
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It contains in the middle the Cross; or less conventional kind fill up the 
looped around its center, through one remainder of the space. It is worked 
arm, isthe Crown of Thorns. Oneither in colored cottons on coarse brown 
side of the Cross are placed the instru- canvas. 
ments of the Passion—on one hand the In the arrangement of the alphabets 
hammer, the reed with a sponge on it, the sampler of 1836, which is but four 
and the scourge; upon the other, the and a half inches square, is unusual. 
nail, the spear, and the ladder. Inthe The capital letters and the small ones 
two extreme lower corners is to be seen, are divided from each other by the 
upon one side the Agnus Dei, and upon numerals, whereas the usual way is for 
the other a column. At the top of the the figures to come after the letters. 
Cross, resting on it, is a board bearing It is not dated, but the worker of it 
Pilate’s inscription, and placed upon the informs me that she made it in 1836, 
top of the board is an hour-gla when a child of nine years old, sitting 

The remainder of the sampler is taken on the hearth-rug and sewing by the 
up by various conventional objects, firelight. The astonishing part of this 
including animals, birds, trees with fruit sampler is that any child of such tender 
on them, and other devices. The letters years should have made it at all, and 
are also worked in the long stitch I have especially by the aid of such uncertain 
spoken of; all the rest of the sampler is light as flickering flames give; for it is 
done in cross-stitch. The patterns are done upon canvas of so fine and gauze- 
thoroughly German in tone, and may, like a texture that it was necessary to 
some of them, be seen in use at the pres- line it after it was finished; the red silk 
ent day. ‘The colors are blues, pinks, in which the minute stitches are executed 
greens, fawns, and yellows. is of the finest kind made. 

In the eighteenth century it began to Mrs. Head possesses in her collec- 
be customary to work some verse, text, tion of samplers one worked by ‘‘Ann 
or piece of good advice by way of mot- Watson, August 22, aged 12, 1825,” 
toes upon samplers. Upon the example which has the usual row of letters at the 
here reproduced is embroidered top, with a line of hearts below it; then 

‘To God let thy first thoughts be n, follow the lines: 

pkg th a “Content Iam is fortune good or bad, 
The lilyes clothed, the Ravens f Nothing can make me merry, nothing sad; 
And all my happiness consists in this, 

It is only fair to say that most samplers My mind is equal as my fortune is.”’ 
do not in their poetical flights record 
quite so much nonsense as the last line I recently purchased a sampler made 
of this effusion. The work i me on by &: Mary Anne Jewell, Mottisfont, 
coarse canvas in cotton of various col- 1817,’’ which is inscribed with remarks 
ors, and the whole example highly which would have done honor to Mrs. 
typical of the time. Trimmer: 

The pictorial sampler of 1790 had no ‘Industry, diligence, and a proper improve- 
letters upon it; the middle is occupied ment of time are material duties of the young. 
by the Tree of Knowledge, hav Adam _ The finest talents would be lost in obscurity if 
on one side of it and Eve mn the they were not called forth by study and culti- 

; " vation. 

other; round the stem of tl ree is 

twined the serpent. At the top of the The later forms of samplers, those 
tree is a building, which sex to be dating from about 1740 to 1830, have a 
either an attempt to portray the New strong tendency to reproduce the same 
Jerusalem or Solomon’s Temp! \bove kinds of ornamentation; the royal crown 
it is a house, with a windmill beside it, and peers’ coronets are very often to be 
and the only one I ever saw depicted on seen, sometimes appearing in a row, at 
a sampler. Various designs of a more others being placed irregularly wherever 
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it seemed necessary to the worker to fill 
up a vacant space. 

Dogs, usually very tiny ones, and fre- 
quently black, with white or red eyes, 
figure largely upon samplers; horses, 
stags, lions, peacocks, birds of paradise, 
and various other animals are very often 
to be met with. Trees of stiff and un- 
gainly form are frequently to be seen; 
Solomon’s Temple, houses, farmsteads, 
pillars, flowers, and a great variety of 
other formal objects are found in profu- 
sion. If a full stop is needed, or any 
small object required to fill up a line, 
hearts are generally used. Adam and 
Eve are often to be seen, and they stand 
by the Tree of Knowledge. The tree has 
usually a profusion of scarlet apples on 
it—evidently the theory that the fruit 
disobediently eaten by our first parents 
was not apples, but oranges, found 


no favor in the sight of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century sampler- 
workers. 

Nothing is more interesting in relation 
to samplers than the various mottoes 
and verses to be found on many of 
them. They are always of a nature to 
inspire the reader of our day with pro- 
found pity for the poor children who 
were condemned to toil laboriously over 
the utterly dull, dry, and uninteresting 
lines. 

The most ambitious form that the 
sampler ever assumed was the sampler 
map. These are by no means rare, and 
are most interesting examples of needle- 
work. Mr. Tuer gives an illustration 
of one which in one respect is finer than 
any other I know of; the sea is crowded 
with ships from the coast of Lincoln- 
shire all round England, until opposite 
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MOTTOES 
The text is true, I trow, in ¢ 
He builds in vain who builds 
Dies schéne Haus ist Sand u 
Wie werden ‘ie im Himmel 
Translatic 


This fine house of stone you 
What will those in heaven | 


Though it a thousand years 
This house at last must pass 
And ere its shortest life be ¢ 
We shall have gone long, | 


Stranger, should this catel 
Do a favor passing by; 
Bless this house ere you be 
And it shall bless you—passi 


If thou hast evil in thy hea 


Come not in, but straight de] 
In this house all that is goo 
Is welcome, be it understoo 


Good for both, though—be i 
Not for the good of one alor 
Good for thee, 

Likewise for me, 

So shall we ever well agre« 
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very elaborately worked wreath, with an 
inscription. 

Mr. England Howlett has a fine needle. 
work map of England, dated 1781, in 
the old black frame of the period, and 
also a map of Europe, worked by ‘‘Ma 
Ann Smith, 1796.’’ In the top left-hand 
corner is embroidered Britannia, the 
sky and the face of the figure being 
painted in water-colors. It is worked 
in colored silks on white silk. 

It is not to be supposed that the more 
elaborate samplers and maps were the 
first efforts of the worker. A girl in 
the eighteenth century usually did a 
small, comparatively plain sampler, with 
letters on it; then she was promoted 
to one either with letters and scenery or 
with no letters at all; and finally she 
worked the map—the crowning-point of 
her artistic life, so far as samplers were 
concerned. 

FLORENCE PEACOCK. 


HOUSES 


This house I’ve built for me and mine; 
May it be of peace a shrine, 

And may no enmity or sin 

Ever find its way therein! 


Enter, if a friend thou be, 

And if perchance an enemy, 
With God’s help then let us see 
If we two cannot agree! 


If this house be fine or not, 

That was ne’er my serious thought, 
But it will have gained its ends 
Should I fill it full of friends. 


As many bricks as in this house you see, 
May friends receive its hospitality, 

And when the counting of the bricks is o’er, 
May we begin and reckon them once more. 


If a welcome thou wouldst win, 
Wipe your feet, and then come in. 


North, south, east, or west, 
A man’s own home is ever the best. 


God shield this house from grief and fire! 
And sin—no more need man desire! 


I built this house of stone and wood, 
I made it handsome as I could; 
If it only pleases thee, 
Then it need not better be. 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
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HOUSE-PLANNING 


O one about to build no question 
is of more importance than the 
proper arrangement of rooms 
with reference to light and air. 

At this season of approaching spring- 
time, the house in the country excites 
more interest in the heart and mind of 
both man and woman than either the 
town habitation or the suburban home. 

It is my purpose to deal with both of 
these questions in later papers, hoping 
thereby to give some practical ideas in 
planning. 

The house described in this number is 
situated on a gentle slope, which, in the 
rear of the property, rises quite abruptly 
to a level plain. The front is to the 
north, which necessitates some careful 
study of plan in order that the main liv- 
ing-rooms may have plenty of sunshine. 

In the country a small reception-room 
is apt to be little more than a ‘“‘white 
elephant’’ upon the mistress’ hands; so 
in this case it has been abolished, and in 
its place we have a roomy hall separated 
by an open archway from the entry, 
where are the stairs. 

This hall has a broad grouping of 
windows to the north, directly opposite 
the fireplace. The floor of both hall and 
entry is of large square red tiles, the 
woodwork is painted white, while the 
doors, window-sills and tops of seats are 
of rich brown oak. 

The wainscoting is six feet high, and 
is capped with a simple molding of the 
same brown oak as the doors. The space 
between the wainscot and the wooden 
cornice is covered with burlap, painted 
a sunny brown, while the ceiling between 
the white beams is of lacquered gold-leaf. 

One pair of stiff silk curtains of a 
strong olive-green, pushed far back from 
the group of windows, gives a finishing 
touch of color harmony. The pictures 
upon the walls are etchings or Braun 
photographs, simply framed in dark oak. 

The library, which extends clear 
across the east end of the house, is a de- 
lightful living-room, in the best sense of 
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that oft-abused term. It has windows on 
the north, south, and east, giving it 
quantities of sunlight, while the south 
windows give upon a quaint formal gar- 
den, full of color. The woodwork in 
the library is of oak, of the same rich 
brown tone as parts of the hall. The 
walls are rough, and painted a soft sage- 
green. The principal architectural fea- 
ture of this room is, of course, the fire- 
place—literally the family hearthstone. 
The mantel-facing is of brick, very 
plain, with no moldings, but a rich yel- 
low-brown in color. On one side of the 
mantel is a cozy little oriel seat, while 
upon the other side is a French window, 
giving out upon the porch and the formal 
garden. The porch in this house is so 
placed that it darkens none of the rooms, 
is amply large, and open to the sum- 
mer breezes. This plan of placing the 
porch in a wing by itself, which was first 
used, I believe, by Mr. Wilson Eyre, 
of Philadelphia, is a most happy one, 
and is to be strongly commended. Most 
of our porches look very like excresences, 
added to the design to gratify the owner 
in spite of the architect’s wishes. By 
frankly making this very necessary fea- 
ture of a house’s comfort an architec- 
tural feature as well, much breadth and 
dignity is gained. Of course, such a 
porch requires more land, but just now 
we are building in the country, where 
land is bought by the acre and not by 
the foot. Later on we will try to solve 
the problem of house and porch on a 
fifty-foot lot. But to return to our 
muttons. The library under discussion 
is to be loved because it is large and 
simple and not over-full of furniture. 
A couple of comfortable couches, plenty 
of easy-chairs, some of them of wicker 
and all good in design, and two round 
tables covered with books and papers, 
and each with its student lamp, to make 
reading easy during winter evenings, 
with the piano, make up the furniture of 
the room. Every piece is useful as well 
as beautiful, and is intended to add to 
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heavy gilt frames. The windows, which 
are to the south, admit plenty of sun- 
shine, and in summer the fragrance of 
hundreds of roses from the garden. At 
the opposite end of the hall from the 
library is the man’s room of the house, 
situated to the west, where it gets the sun- 
sets. This room is simple almost to bare- 
ness, dark oak woodwork, brick mantel, 
burlap walls, and crimson linen curtains. 
The burlap in this room is left its natu- 
ral color, and forms a good background 
for numerous sporting prints and bright- 
colored pictures. A heavy writing-table, 
some stout chairs, and a broad, low 
couch make the furniture of the room, 
which has the same air of freshness and 
space to breathe that is one of the pre- 
dominant features of this house. * 
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The bedrooms are as fresh : 
as country bedrooms ought + 
of them are large, and the1 
room every two. The w 
white throughout, and dairz 
papers are used, while fre 
drawn back from the win 
both sunlight and views 
deep, dark closets, most 
have wardrobes built into th: 
proper compartments for different 
articles of clothing. These wardrobes 
are a great comfort to the | ekeeper, 
because of their convenience and the ease 
with which they are cleaned, and they 
are made an attractive feature, with their 
white panels and imbedded mirrors in 
the doors. 

The service department i1 
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upon which the comfort of the house- 
hold depends, is very carefully studied 
with a view to economy of space and 


convenience. The pantries, kitchen, 
and bathrooms are wainscoted five feet 
high with Portland cement, which in the 
bathrooms is enameled white, and joined 
to the tile floors by a curved tile base 
which gives no sharp angles to retain 
dust. So much for a general idea of 
the interior. 

The exterior is of hard-burned red 
paving brick; the woodwork is painted 
white, with a green tile roof. The whole 
effect is quiet and domestic, with a 
distinetively American flavor, although 
the garden, situated in the southeast 
angle, is quite English, with its graveled 
walks, sun-dial in the center, and gay 
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flower-beds. A broad flight of stairs 
leads up to the top of the little plateau 
in the rear, and makes a charming ter- 
race-walk. 

Enough cannot be said in favor of a 
pleasant garden near every country 
house. Its formality fitly joins the 
house to the wilderness, while there is 
no more delightful spot in which to 
spend a summer afternoon and evening 
than such a garden, among the old-fash- 
ioned flowers and velvety lawns. What 
pictures of the past flit before one’s 
mind at the sight of a formal ‘garden! 
Among such scenes the men and maidens 


of the past lived and loved. Here they 
sought rest and pleasant converse, and 
cultivated those graces of life which are 
to-day so needed to sweeten the mad 
rush and turmoil of our lives. Let us 
welcome the formal garden, with the 
pleasures that it brings, and plan our 
homes in such a way that we may have 
some sheltered place to walk and rest 
ourselves. Our living-rooms should 
look upon it, that its fragrance and joy 
may enter our homes and hearts in the 
moments when we cannot be out among 
the flowers. 
ALFRED H. GRANGER. 
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_tinctively American product that is 


N Favrile glass we possess a dis- 
recognized wherever 


as vases, bowls, bottles, cups, jars, 
dishes, and lamps. 





it is shown as an 
achievement in art. For 
many years the making 
of artistic glass was in dis- 
favor, but of late a veri- 
table renaissance has taken 
place. In Europe there has 
been a revival of Venetian 
glass, and the glass-work- 
ers, Thesmar of Sevres, 
Daum of Nancy, and Koep- 
ping of Berlin, have done 
much to revive the glori- 
ous traditions of the times 
when kings conferred titles 
of nobility on their glass- 
masters. 

Mr. Louis C. Tiffany of 
New York, the inventor of 
Favrile glass, was already 
a manufacturer of windows 
in opalescent glass and of 
mural decorations in By- 
zantine and Roman glass 
mosaic. The idea occurred 
to him while engaged in 
these artistic productions 
to construct articles of 
beauty and utility out of 
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Already recognized as a regenerator 
of window-glass, substituting for the 
conventional painted glass a medium 
in which every conceivable color tone is 
inwrought in the glass itself, a medium 
which has now won the applause of 
Europe, Mr. Tiffany had in his possession 
a source of color and decoration that 
only required freshness and elegance of 
form to establish a new art industry in 
glass-making. 

It has remained for the inventor of 
Favrile glass to develop ideas hitherto 
latent in the work, and judging from what 
has been already accomplished, they are 
practically unlimited. In the numerous 
experiments made the transparent frit of 
glass is charged with metallic and non- 
metallic pigments during the process of 
manipulation and while it is still in 
a state of liquefaction, until information 
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is furnished by the artist, who must 
also be an expert in chemistry. It is 
hard to understand how these infinite 
gradations of tone and color can be ap- 
plied toa single vase. The development 
of form, color, and decoration is concur- 
rent, the whole forming a unique and 
inseparable trinity of beauty as rare as 
it is fascinating. 

In hand-made glass the prevalence of 
accidental forms is not so much the 
intent of the artificer as it is the out- 
come of the nature of glass itself. There 
is no material in nature that passes so 
swiftly from the plastic to the solid state 
as does glass. One moment it is in a 
state of liquefaction, capable of being 
made to assume almost any given form, 
and the next moment it becomes a solid 
that will break before it will bend in the 
least. Thus it happens that before a 

given idea can be completely 
produced the glass becomes crys- 
tallized into a rigid mass, and 
the imperfectly developed form 
remains a new type of shape, 
whose eccentricity is a witness 
to the quality of instantaneous 
solidification. 

But apart from the accidental 
in design or coloring, the domi- 
nant characteristic is the delib- 
erate intention of the artist. 
Mr. Tiffany is keenly sensitive 
to form and color, and his art 
education is very extensive, his 
predilection being in favor of 
Byzantine and Japanese influ- 
ences. As in everything else, 
there must be a mind to direct 
and a hand to execute. The ex- 
ecutant in this case is Mr. A. J. 
Nash, an English glass-master 
of consummate ability, who has 
charge of the factory at Corona, 
Long Island, where the Favrile 
glass is manufactured. 

Comparing Favrile glass with 
the productions of Antonin 
Daum of Nancy, we see an ex- 
cess of delicacy and variety of 
design in the American glass 
over the French fabrications; 
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and comparing it with the fantastic prod- 
ucts of fine spun Venetian glass, we see 
how practical, how serviceable, are the 
Favrile creations to those eccentric con- 
ceits of Aurano that have no raison @étre 
save to show how far an artist may 
amuse himself in creating a confusion 
of capricious, presumptuous forms in a 
material which is the type of extreme 
fragility. 

Truly Favrile glass has developed to 
the utmost the inherent qualities of glass 
as a decorative material, by enlarging its 
field of color. The audacity of color 
effects is in harmony with and even out- 
strips the more infrequent effects of 
form. Itis hardly possible to imagine 
the carnivalesque abandon of color ex- 
hibited in these gleaming trophies of 
art. A cabinet of Favrile vases has all 
the splendor of opals, emeralds, aqua- 


marines, and chrysopras. There are 
colors stolen from hyacinths, tulips, 
and roses, from garnets, coral, and 
turquoise. Iridescenee is the prevail- 
ing characteristic, ranging from color- 
less amber and milky opalescence to 
ebon glooms, irradiated with purple 
and gold. 

What delightful little jars and 
vases are produced, finer than the 
lachrymatories of the Greeks; jars 
that might be filled with seraglio pas- 
tilles for perfuming kisses; jars for 
the essences of jasmine and roses; 
jars to hold kohl for the brows and 
lashes, antimony for the eyes, and 
henna for the finger-tips of odal- 
isques; jars fit for fantastic names 
and mysterious uses, each to repre- 
sent a light caprice, a delicate fra- 
grance, awakening visions of languid 
eyes and 
caressing 
hands. 

Unlike 
the meth- 
od adopt- 
ed in dec- 
orating 
Bohemian 
or Rus- 
sian glass, 

in which the 
ornament is 
applied to 
the crystal 
surface, the 
decoration of 
Favrile glass 
is an organic 
part of the 
object it- 
self. In 
many cases 
the forms of 
stems, leaves, 
and flowers 
are realisti- 
eally pro- 
duced in rich 
vegetable 
greens, skill- 
fully carved 
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on the engray- 
er’s wheel. 
Other artistic 
qualities re- 
veal them- 
selves. On 
some vases we 
see marine 
plants floating 
in a pure trans- 
parency of 
water, or in 
water having 
the. glaucous 
green line of 
the ocean’s 
depths. 

The harmony 
of pattern with 
the volume of 
space decorat- 
ed is secured 
automatically 
by reason of 
the fact that 

the ornament expands with the expan- 
sion of the object and elongates with 
its elongation, thus becoming entirely 
appropriate to the shape and size of 
the finished vessel. Some beautiful 
rose-jars exhibit fine examples of 
this kind of ornamentation. 

The latest development of Favrile 
glass is a combination of glass and 
ornamental metal in the manufacture 
of electric fixtures, electric and oil 
lamps, lamp-shades, of novel and 
beautiful designs. Metal and glass 
are twin products of fire, and their 
joint use is very appropriate. A 
dragon-fly design is of richly colored 
leaded glass, with large dragon-flies 
and water-flowers. 

Some of the lamps have gourd- 
shaped stems, on which shades of 
various designs are applied. Many 
are medigwvalesque, Byzantesque, 
and Japanesque, stained in hoarse 
blues and greens, like rusted bronze. 
Others exhibit intoxicated twistings 
of metal strangely unique and at- 
tractive. 

“They are ugly, yet handsome,” 
says a young lady who is inspecting 
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the exhibit, and her criticism is just. 
Pots of mosaic work are hung in tri- 
pods, surmounted by an arbor of glass 
mosaic in the form of a squat cone, 
with curved stems of metal supporting 
the superstructure. 

The following is a tabulation of the 
various styles of Favrile glass pro- 
duced up to the present time. 

1. Clear-tinted and iridescent glass 
goblets, vases, bowls, etc., all homo- 
geneous in color and characteristic of 
ancient Cyprian glass. 

2. Decorated glass. Inwrought 
polychromatic mosaics of floral de- 
signs, tangential radiations, peacock 
feathers, ete. : 

3. Brightly colored decorations in 
conjunction with opalescent grounds. 

4. Floral and other traceries carved 
on clear glass. 

6. Somber effects; metallic dark 
greens, blues, browns, and bronze 
effects, with panels of clear glass, 
all wrought in one operation of mak- 

ing the vessel. 

6. Fuligi- 
nous’ glass, 
veined marble 
effects and 
tangential ra- 
diations of 
color, with, in 
some cases, 
metallic ef- 
fects applied 
thereon. 

7. Sections 
of color in 
strata, on 
which unique 
carved work is 
based, like 
cameo cut- 
tings or old 
Chinese ef- 
fects. 

8. The con- 
junction of 
metal and A FLOWER ForM 
glass in the 

WHITE oN Lustrovs M™anufacture electric fixtures, oil and electric lamps, 
BLACKS of gas and _ and candelabra. W. R. BRADSHAW. 
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JAPANESE 


HILE in public architecture, 
in painting and sculpture, in 
the industrial arts, and even 


in the greater part of the do- 
mestic architecture of the better class, 
Japan is fast losing all national quality, 
the houses of the lower and middle 
classes still preserve the beautiful char- 
acteristics of the old art that was so 
unique, so refined, so wholly ethnic and 
national. 

The nobles are making themselves 
uncomfortable and absurd in preposter- 
ous structures designed by third-rate 
English and American architects, and 
the same agency is responsible for 
shocking public buildings, vast in size, 
fearful and humiliating in design 

Yet there are wise and philosophical 
men in Japan who fight strenuously 
against the foolish fashion of western- 
ism, and are made to suffer for it. Then 


fhere are architects who steadily refuse 
to have anything to do with foreign 
architecture in any of its forms 


Such 
an one is Kashiwagi San, whose house 
is a faultless model of native architec- 
ture, and who now and then builds some 
delicate and exquisite house for such of 
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the nobility as are still unreconciled to 
the new era in Japan. Thanks to these 
men and their colleagues, and thanks 
also to the strong conservatism of the 
middle classes, Japanese domestic archi- 
tecture is still a vital art, strong with 
a life that may even yet last through the 
present inauspicious days, and form 
a basis for more logical work when the 
times have changed and national pride 
and national self-confidence are restored 
again. 

The wonderful power and splendor of 
Japanese decorative art are a byword; 
the masterly seulpture of the seventh 
and eighth centuries is as yet rated at 
a part only of its value; native architec- 
ture is almost wholly unconsidered, or at 
least is dismissed as flimsy, erratic, un- 
dignified. I am sure this latter con- 
demnation is wrong, and that the 
national architecture is just as logical, 
just as firmly based on the enduring 
laws of art, as any other style in the 
world. It is the perfect style in wood, 
as Gothic may be called the perfect style 
in stone. Considered as an expression 
of profound and subtle artistic feeling 
through the medium of wood it demands 

and must receive recognition 
and admiration. The great 
temples are the apotheosis of 
this system of building, but 
the private houses are its 
basis, and in them one feels 
equally the logic of the con- 
struction, the clear knowl- 
edge of the essential beauty 
of the material. 

To the Japanese, wood, like 
anything that possesses 
beauty, is almost sacred, and 
he handles it with a fineness 
of feeling that at best we re- 
veal only when we are dealing 
with precious marbles. From 
all wood that may be seen 
close at hand, except such as 
is used as a basis for the rare 
and precious lacquer, paint, 
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stain, varnish, anything that may obscure 
the beauty of texture and grain, is rigidly 


kept away. The original cost of the 
material is a matter of no consequence; 
if it has a subtle tone of color, a delicate 
swirl in the veining, a peculiarly soft and 
velvety texture, it is carefully treasured 
and used in the place of honor. 

The same respectful regard is shown 
toward plaster. With us of the west, 
plaster is simply a cheap means of ob- 
taining a flat surface that afterward may 
be covered up in many different ways; 
with the Japanese, plaster is an end in 
itself, and well it may be! We ourselves 
know nothing of the possibilities of this 
material. In Japan it has the solidity 
of stone, the color of smoke and mist 
and ethereal vapors, and the texture of 
velvet. 

Wood and plaster—these are two of 
the four components of a Japanese 


interior. The third is woven straw of 
a pale neutral green; this is for the 
inevitable mats that carpet all the floors. 
The fourth is rice paper, creamy white, 
thin, and tough, stretched over the light 
lattice-work that forms the windows 
and the outer range of sliding screens 
(shoji), or covering the thicker screens 
(fusuma) that form the dividing parti- 
tions of the rooms. Now and then 
these fusuma are covered with dull 
gold, and faintly traced with dim land- 
seapes or decorative drawings of birds 
and flowers, or else they are wrought 
with great black ideographs; sometimes 
the paper is faintly tinted, or varied by 
an admixture of delicate seaweed, but 
as a general thing, and except in a 
noble’s yvashiki or in some house of en- 
tertainment, the four component parts 
remain—natural wood, tinted plaster, 
plaited straw, and rice paper. 
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The extreme reserve that marks the 
architectural forms is echoed in the fur- 
nishings; they are few, and of the 
utmost simplicity, nothing appearing 
except such articles as are absolutely 
necessary, and there is a certain auster- 
ity, asceticism even, about the native 
character that reduces this list of neces- 
sities much below that which would be 
acceptable to western ideas. A number 
of thin, flat silk cushions to kneel on, 
one or two tansu or chests of drawers, 
andon or lamps with rice-paper screens, 
small lacquered tables a foot square and 
half as high for serving food, hibachi or 
braziers, several folding screens, a 
standing mirror of burnished steel, and 
dishes of lacquer and porcelain form the 
entire list, with the exception of cook- 
ing utensils, and the beds that are rolled 
up and put away in closets during the 
day. Under ordinary circumstances 
a living-room, even of the better class, 
contains nothing in the way of furniture 
except what appears in the tokonoma and 
chigaidana. Cushions are produced 
when the room is in use by day, beds at 
night, small tables when food is served, 
and a brazier if the weather is cold 
7, for 
tem- 
perature. One would say that the effect 
would be barren and cheerless, but this 
is not the case, every detail of form and 
color being so exquisitely studied that 
the empty room is sufficient in itself. 
There is something about the great, 
spacious rooms, airy and full of mellow 
light, that is curiously satisfying, and 
one feels the absence of furniture only 
with a sense of relief. Relieved of the 
rivalry of crowded furnishings, men 
and women take on a quite singular 
quality of dignity and importance. It 
is impossible, after a time, not to feel 
that the Japanese have adopted an idea 
of the function of a room, and 
method of best expressing this, { 
advance of that which we have mad 
own. 

From the moment one steps down 
from one’s kuruma, and, slipping off 
one’s shoes, passes into the soft light 


this last apparently as a formalit 
it has no appreciable effect on 
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and delicate color, among the simple 
forms and wide spaces of a Japanese 
house, there is nothing to break the 
spell of perfect simplicity and perfect 
artistic feeling; the chaos of western 
houses becomes an ugly dream. 

Except in the state residence, or 
yashiki, of daimyo, the entrance to a 
private house was usually without dis- 
tinguishing marks, and one alighted at 
any portion of the narrow veranda or 
yen-gawa that surrounds the house; but 
in more pretentious structures the vesti- 
bule was a dominant feature, and now- 
adays this emphasis has been borrowed 
from yashiki and temple, and is found 
in all houses of the better sort. This 
vestibule is a square porch, open in 
front, with a wide, curved roof. At the 
end is a narrow wooden platform, from 
which a big door gives access to the 
grand corridor or iri-kawa that surrounds 
and isolates the state apartments. Oppo- 
site the door is a low, square, gilded 
screen in a lacquer frame, usually most 
gorgeously _ decorated; sometimes a 
dwarf tree stretches its gnarled branches 
athwart the burnished gold, ora great 
branch of blossoms in a precious vase 
gives a note of splendid color. The 
iri-kawa is a corridor, from six feet to 
twelve feet wide, that serves at once as 
a passageway and as a kind of ante- 
room to the chief apartments, called 
When it leaves these 
rooms of honor its name changes, and 
it becomes the ro-ka, or passageway, 
giving access to the parlors or zashiki, 
the anterooms or tamari, the tea-rooms 
or cha-dokoro. In addition to these 
rooms are the kitchens, baths, dressing- 
rooms, and servants’ waiting-rooms, but 
no bedrooms as such, for any apart- 
ment serves this latter purpose, and also 
that of a dining-room, the beds being 
made up on the thick floor mats, the 
meals brought by the myriad servants 
to any part of the house, and served on 
many little tables of red and black 
lacquer. 

Nor does the arrangement or decora- 
tion of the rooms differ materially. 
Posts and beams of natural satiny wood 
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A PRIVATE SHRINE 


wonderful plaster of many subtle colors, 
ceilings of narrow timbers and delicately 
grained boards, floors covered with straw 
mats two inches thick and always three 
feet by six feet in size. In all the chief 
rooms one end is formed of two alcoves 
ealled tokonoma and chiga-dana, the 
former to hold the picture or kakimono 
of the day, the other to display the 
selection of artistic treasures made from 
the stores ordinarily concealed in the 
fireproof kura, or ‘‘godown.’’ These 
two aleoves form the places of honor, 
and in feudal times the daimyo sat in 
front of them on the floor of the jo-dan, 
raised a step above the lower half of the 
room or ge-dan, where guests and 
retainers assembled to pay their respects. 
Now the guest is placed nearest the 
tokonoma, while the host chooses a lower 
station. 

In the chigai-dana and tokonoma are 
concentrated all the richness and decora- 
tion in the apartment. In the ancient 





palaces and yashiki they were of incred- 
ible magnificence, gold and lacquer, 
carving and precious woods forming a 
combination of almost unexampled rich- 
ness; but in the modern house, while 
they remain very beautiful, they have 
become comparatively simple and mod- 
est. In every case, however, they show 
to perfection the wonderful artistic feel- 
ing of the race, for in line and color and 
form the combination of picture-flowers 
and bric-a-brac is beyond criticism. 
One picture only is exposed in each 
room, and this is changed daily. Is the 
master going a-fishing? Then some 
appropriate kakimono is hung in its place. 
Is it cherry-time, or the time of chrys- 
anthemums, or peonies, or any other 
wonderful flower of Japan? Then this 
feeling is echoed in the kakimono and in 
the flowers that stand in front. The 
whole basis of artistic combination may 
be gained in a study of Japanese toko- 
noma, for in them one finds preserved 
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all the matchless refinement of 
the result of centuries of arti: 
that raised the art of Japan to tl 


height from which Europe and A1 


are now engaged in casting it igi 
ously down. 
In the ultimate analysis a 


house is seen to be simply a wid 


raised on posts two or three feet 
the ground and matted with 
straw, covered by a low, tiled ro 
ported on many square posts, : 
divided into apartments of varyi 
by sliding screens. There are 


dows as we know them and no do 


Around the outside of the 
veranda run the amado or storn 
of solid wood, closed tightly a 


but slid back into pockets duri1 


day. On the inner side of this 
is the sliding wall of translucer 
paper screens, through which 
comes soft and mellow to 
rooms. Between the inner } 
the solid fusuma that may be 
altogether, throwing the who 
into one enormous apartment 
this be desired. In modern 
manent walls of plaster hav« 
place of some of the sliding sc1 
the greater part of the dividi1 
tions still remain temporary ar 
able. Seldom more than six a1 
feet high, these Jusuma have a 
tween their tops and the ceili 
this is filled with openwork 
ramma, often marvelously elal 
design, their delicate pattern 
black against the pearly light tl 
through the white shoji. 
Faultlessly cool, airy, and s] 
summer, a Japanese house lea 
to be desired in the cold win 
north, for the wind filters thro 
erack and crevice, and the 
comes from charcoal braziers, 
in design, but woefully inad 
heating agencies. But the 
are a strangely hardy race, an 
in thin silks, sit comfortably 
perature that would chill a 
to the marrow. Only in a | 
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here he is parboiled, for the temperature 
of the water ranges from 110 to 125 
degrees. A bath in a private house or 
hotel in Japan is at first something of an 
experience, for the bathroom is rather 
more public than any other apartment; 
in native inns, indeed, it is often open 
in front, giving perhaps on a court or 
garden, and it is possible for a guest to 
boil placidly in his tank and converse 
amicably with the other guests and the 
housemaids as they pass to and fro, 
But what it lacks in privacy the bath 
makes up in beauty, for it is often fan- 
tastic in design and elaborate in its deco- 
ration, with its walls of pierced wood- 
work, its lofty roof, and its floor of 
brilliant tiles. 

In plan a private house is irregular 
and rambling to the last degree. The 
corridors reach off into long perspective, 
the rooms open out one after another, 
full of varying light and subtle color; 
here and there little gardens appear in 
the most unexpected places, giving won- 
derful glimpses of pale bamboo groves 
and dwarfed trees and brilliant flowers, 
with silver sand underneath and tiny 
water-courses paved with round pebbles. 
Great stone lanterns and bronze storks 
and dark pools of water are arranged 
with the most eurious skill, and from 
every room one can look always either 
out to the great surrounding garden, 
with its thick foliage and wandering 
brooks and curved bridges, or into the 
little inclosed courts, dim and damp and 
full of misty shadows. 

The world offers few experiences more 
unique and charming than a visit to a 
Japanese house of the better class. The 
nation itself is hospitality incarnate, 
and to see this at its perfection one has 
only to possess himself of a letter of 
introduction to some conservative old 
noble. From the moment his kuruma 
stops under the great porch he is made 
to feel that the house is his, the host 
but a humble agent who has long waited 
the return of the rightful owner. 

The ‘‘ricksha’’ rolls swiftly into the 
outer garden, and the brown-legged 
kurumaya gives a long, wailing ery of 
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TOKONOMA AND CHIGAI-DANA 


warning. Hardly has the _ ricksha 
stopped when the vestibule doors are 
slid back, and between them appears an 
old porter in blue-gray silk, kneeling 
and bowing solemnly until his head 
almost touches the floor. Shoes are 
slipped off in the porch, and following 
the noiseless porter, one is ushered into 
an anteroom, to kneel on silk cushions 
while his card is taken to the master. 
Presently the fusuma slide softly and a 
little maid enters, bringing fanciful 
sweetmeats in dishes of red and gold 
lacquer. Kneeling to open the fusuma 
and again to close them, for it is an un- 
pardonable breach of etiquette for a ser- 
vant to slide the screens standing, she 
glides away, only to return with tea and 
a tobacco-box with its cone of glowing 
charcoal in fine white ashes. The 
silence is profound, and there is no 
sound, except perhaps the ripple of run- 
ning water in the garden without, or the 
splash of a leaping carp in the pool, 


dark under overhanging azaleas or pur- 
ple wisteria with its long racemes of 
flowers touching the surface of the 
water. 

Finally the fusuma open and Danna 
San is seen kneeling and prostrating 
himself in reverent greeting. He enters, 
and placing himself on the cushion oppo- 
site, bows again with grave dignity and 
inconceivable courtliness. The long for- 
malities of a preliminary conversation 
are proceeded with to the accompaniment 
of tea and pipes, and presently, sum- 
moned by a clapping of hands, the 
maids slide the fuswuma and we pass 
through the wide, low corridors to the 
state apartments. Fusuma and shoji are 
wide open, and all along one side of the 
room lies some magical garden, even 
though the house may be in the midst of 
Tokyo or Kyoto. 

One is seldom entertained in a private 
house, the clubs and restaurants being 
for this purpose, for there one can have 








amazing dinners, with music an 
but now and then specially 
mortals dine with the lord in 
residence. Let us suppose 

oceur now. The master claps h 


the screens open, and several littl 


appear, bringing lacquer tables 
with bowls of porcelain and 
Facing each other, host and gu 
on their cushions, and the t 


arranged between them, the m: 


cing themselves on one side, 
instant service at any mome! 
fill little cups with hot, aron 
Soups of many kinds, thin 


opalescent raw fish, eels, lobs 


fish of every kind, and cooked 
way, follow each other in ber 
succession, and finally rice 

served from a great lacquer b 
side, the garden is full of shift 
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A BamBoo Room 


From a sketch by R. A, Cram 


and subtle color. Here, where we are 
sitting, the room is spacious and airy, 
and at every point the eye is refreshed 
by the most delicate detail, the most 
refined tone, the most perfect repose and 
reserve. Presently, at a gesture from 
the master, every vestige of the feast 
vanishes, and we are left to smoke and 
talk, more intimately now, and without 
the many formalities that are unavoid- 
able at first. 

When the time for departure arrives, 
the master himself comes to the door, 
and servants assemble from every quar- 
ter to kneel on either side of the plat- 
form, while host and guest face each 
other and bow again and again, mur- 
muring the formal phrases of leave-tak- 
ing, each of which is centuries old and 
breathes all the courtliness and dignity 
of a dead epoch when feudalism was a 
vital and glorious institution. Shoes 
are resumed, the guest mounts into his 
kuruma, and as the circle of servants 


prostrate themselves, rolls away, bear- 
ing some gift commensurate with the 
rank of the host, and the more enduring 
memento of an unforgetable impression 
of refined living, courtesy the product 


of immemorial centuries, and hospitality 
that is genuine in impulse, profoundly 
grateful to the western recipient. 

For the courtesy and simplicity of 
Japanese home life the domestic archi- 
tecture forms a faultless setting. It is 
absolutely frank and straightforward 
in construction, perfectly simple in its 
form, and reserved and refined in its 
decorations; all the ornament is rigidly 
constructional, while the furnishings 
are of the simplest nature and only 
such as the manner of the life demands. 
There is no ornament for the sake of 
ornament, no woodwork or carving not 
demanded by the exigencies of construe- 
tion, no striving for picturesque effect 
through fantastic irregularity, no over- 
loading of unnecessary decoration, no 
confusion of furnishings, no litter of 
trivial and embarrassing accessories. 
The spirit of ornamented construction 
anc »o other ornament whatever that 
characterized Greek architecture finds its 
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echo in Asia. As a result 
the effect is more reserved, 
refined, gentlemanly, almost 
ascetic, than is found else- 
where. No greater contrast 
to our own fashion could be 
imagined. With us the prime 
object appears to be the com- 
plete concealment of all con- 
struction of whatever nature 
by an overlay of independent 
ornament. With wainscot and 
marble and tiles, plaster, 
textiles, and paper hangings, 
we create a perfectly fictitious 
shell that masks all construc- 
tion and exists quite inde- 
pendently of it. 

We pile up our immutable 
little cells in superimposed 
courses, cut narrow openings in the 
walls, and fill them with flapping doors 
that are always in the way. We per- 
forate the outer walls with awkward 
holes and fill them with plate glass, in 
order that we may gaze on a narrow 
back garden or a narrower street where 
nothing that is worth seeing ever occurs. 
With wainscot and tapestry and paper 
hangings we strive for an effect of pro- 
tection, and then nullify it by our plate- 
glass windows that afford only a garish 














A REcEPTION Room 


StraTE APARTMENT IN THE YASHIKI OF A DAIMYO 


light, and in most cases a view of things 
not worth looking at. As a result the 
rooms are chilly and without sense of 
protection in winter, and stuffy and 
oppressive in summer. The Japanese 
house is a revelation of the possibilities 
of exactly the opposite course. It is a 
permanent lesson in the value of sim- 
plicity, of modesty, of frankness, of 
naturalness, in art. 


RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION 


O undertake gardening without a 
hotbed is very similar to keep- 


ing house without the conven- 

ience of a kitchen. So great a 
saving is it both in time, money, and 
labor that, given one year’s experience 
with a well constructed and equipped 
hotbed, it is doubtful if any one would 
willingly go back to the raising of 
plants in boxes in the house, or the 
expensive outlay for plants from the flor- 
ist’s. Nearly all bedding plants, coleus, 
cineraria, or dusty miller, verbenas, 
etc., can be very successfully raised with 
the aid of a hotbed; and the first year’s 
outlay for plants will usually be ample 
for the construction of the hotbed. 
Especially is this true where the 
work can be done by members of the 
family. 

In selecting a location for the hotbed 
one on the south side of the house, other 
building, fence, or wall should be 
the 
benefit of all the sunshine possible and 
be protected from the cold north winds. 
It is not desirable to start the hotbeds 
too early; from the Ist to the 10th 
of April is early enough in the latitude 
of Chicago, Detroit, and Toledo. This 
will give the plants time to make suffi- 
cient growth to be transplanted to ad- 
vantage by the time all danger of frost 
is passed — about the 20th of May in 
the above latitudes, and correspond- 
ingly later or earlier in other localities— 
as it takes about six weeks for plants 
from seed to reach a size to grow freely 
in the open ground, so that where the 
season for transplanting tender plants to 
the open ground is known, the time for 
starting the hotbed is very easily deter- 
mined. As this time varies throughout 
the country, ‘‘corn-planting time’’ is 
generally accepted as furnishing suffi- 
cient data. 

A location sloping toward the south 
is to be preferred, as this will insure the 
passing off of surplus water. 


chosen, that the bed may have 








AND CARE OF THE HOTBED 


In constructing the hotbed, a pit the 
size of the bed desired and two feet 
deep should be dug. This may be lined 
with brick, planks, or simply left with 
earth walls, the latter making an entirely 
satisfactory bed, and much less expensive 
than either of the others; the only sub- 
stantial advantage in a lined hotbed in 
this climate is that it prevents the incur- 
sions of moles when used for the protec- 
tion of plants during winter, and perhaps 
in the spring also; but as moles seldom 
invade the hotbed, this aspect of the 
case need not be considered. 

The size of the bed will be deter- 
mined by the size of sash selected, the 
usual florists’ sash being three by six 
feet, which makes a bed six feet wide 
and as many sash long as desired, nine 
feet being a convenient size. Very good 
and convenient hotbeds may, however, 
be constructed with common window- 
sash, that will cost but a fraction of the 
first, and be a more convenient size for 
the amateur to handle, such sashes being 
usually about three feet wide. Two of 
these make a convenient bed. 

For constructing the frame, any inch 
stuff will answer; and the frame should 
be about two feet high in the back and 
eighteen inches in front above ground, 
this slope allowing of the free shedding 
of water and the concentration of the 
greatest amount of sunshine on the 
glass. The simplest form of construc- 
tion is to build a frame around four cor- 
ner posts, about three and one-half feet 
in the back and three feet in front, 
allowing the ends to rest in the bottom 
of the bed, sloping the ends and making 
the back the thickness of the sash higher 
than the sides, if window-sash is used, 
that the frames may be fastened to the 
back with hinges for convenience in 
handling. 

A eross piece or bar from back to 
front through the middle will be needed 
for the sash to rest on, and also to give 
greater firmness to the frame. 
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Having constructed the frame and 
placed it in position on the bed, with a few 
inches extending below the soil, it only 
remains to put it in working order. For 
this fresh horse manure, the freshest 
possible, sufficient when mixed with a 
considerable quantity of litter-straw, 
leaves, ete., to about fill the pit, will be 
needed. The addition of this litter is 
very important; without it the manure 
would quickly burn out; the litter sup- 
plies the fuel to the fire, and insures a 
steady heat for sufficient length.of time 
for the seeds to germinate and carry the 
young plants through their most critical 
period. Without this provision, the 
manure alone would make a quick, fierce 
heat, and then die out, leaving the bed 
quite cold except for what heat the sun 
afforded. 

When the thermometer shows by ris- 
ing to ninety or thereabout that the 
manure is fermenting, it should be well 
watered with hot water, and tramped 
down into the bottom of the bed toa 
depth of about ten inches, making it as 
level and smooth as possible; over this 
spread a couple of inches of old, well- 
rotted manure, and level off. While the 
addition of this last application of ma- 
nure is not absolutely essential, I con- 
sider it very desirable, as it serves as 
food for the poe plants when they are 
detained in the hotbed longer than was 
anticipated when planted, or have made 
a more rapid growth. No nourishment 
beyond good rich soil would be neces- 
sary were it not for the attraction the 
raw manure has for the plants, and for 
which they will go in search after they 
have reached a certain size. The old 
manure checks their advances by sup- 
plying what they are in search of, and 
prevents the burning of the roots which 
would result from contact with the crude 
manure. Often the burning of plants, 
indicated by a bleached or scalded ap- 
pearance of the foliage, is accredited to 
the sun, when it is really due to the 
manure. Proof of this will be furnished 
if smaller plants in the bed with less 
root-growth are found uninjured. 

Fill the bed to a little above the level 


of the ground outside with a good rich 
loam, making the surface fine and 
smooth. After placing the loam, insert 
the thermometer in the soil, close the 
sash, and wait for the temperature to 
subside. When it has fallen to about 
seventy the seed may be sown. 

In sowing seed it is better to be- 
gin at the upper left-hand side and 
plant first those seeds that are the slow- 
est in germinating, as by planting seeds 
of the same period of germination to- 
gether it wili be much easier to manage 
the bed. It will be well, also, to give 
tall-growing plants a position next to 
the back wall of the bed—as ricius, 
cobea scandens, cosmos, gourds, ete.— 
that they may not be in the way of 
lower-growing plants and exclude the 
sunshine from them. 

Give each variety of plants a section 
by itself, separating it from others by 
thin strips of boards to prevent the seeds 
from washing together and mixing when 
watered. Fine seeds should be sown 


_ broadcast and merely covered, while 


coarser seeds may be sown in drills and 
covered more thickly with soil. In 
sowing seed a small piece of wood of any 
convenient size, six by ten or eight by 
twelve, with a handle of some sort 
glued to one side, will be found of the 
greatest convenience in pressing the 
seed into the ground, as seed should 
always lie in close connection with the 
soil, that the tiny sprouts may at once 
lay hold on the nourishment it contains ; 
often seeds germinate freely, and then 
perish because sown in too loose soil. 
When the seeds are all sown, water with 
a rubber sprinkler or with a whisk- 
broom and cover with a newspaper, close 
the sash, and wait for the seed to germi- 
nate. If, in labeling the little rows and 
plats of seeds with name and date of 
sowing, the date at which the seeds ger- 
minate, where known, is added, it will 
enable one to tell ata glance whether 
they are coming on as they should. 

As the different varieties of seeds 
come up and have their first leaves, 
remove the paper from that much of the 
bed, replacing it on the glass directly 
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over the plants. This will give shade 
from the heat of the sun, allowing suffi- 
cient light to enter at the sides; as the 
heat rises rapidly on bright days, it will 
be necessary to watch the hotbeds care- 
fully, so that the plants may not burn. 
Raise the sash sufficiently during the hot- 
test part of the day to keep the tempera- 
ture at about seventy degrees, guarding, 
however, against drafts of cold air across 
the beds by covering the opening on the 
windward side of the bed, allowing the 
overheated air in the bed to escape rather 
than the cold air to enter. Increase the 
amount of air and sunshine as fast as 
the plants can bear it, aiming always at 


WEST DEAN 


EST DEAN PARK lies at 
the base of the Downs, on 
the road from Midhurst to 
Chichester, in a remarkably 
pretty country, delightfully broken and 
picturesque, with the little river Lavant 
flowing through the wide and pastoral 
valley. Itisa land of fruitful charac- 
ter, very richly wooded, with many 
meadows and cornfields, and it presents 
beautiful effects of color. Either here 
or at East Dene, two miles away, Asser 


THE LABURNUM WALK 


a stocky growth. If there is room be. 
tween the plants and rows to transplant 
such as are crowded, do so as soon as the 
plants are large enough to handle. 
When the plants are two or three inches 
high, remove the sash during the day, 
unless cold or stormy, and replace with 
one of lath, in order gradually to harden 
off the plants. A couple of weeks be- 
fore transplanting to the open ground, 
discard the lath sash, substituting, if 
necessary for protection from cats, etc., 
one of chicken netting, and expose to 
all kinds of weather for a final harden- 
ing before transplanting. 
IDA D. BENNETT. 





PARK, CHICHESTER 


first saw King Alfred at his royal villa. 
About the venerable church of St. 
Andrew the pretty houses of the village 
are grouped. They are clustered with 
roses and honeysuckle, and mosses touch 
their roofs with a gay flush of color. 
Their hayricks and barns add much to 
the pretty picture they present from the 
higher ground, amid their setting of 
chestnut trees. 
Mr. George Gissing has well described 
the country in ‘‘Thyrza’’: ‘‘Along the 
stretch of the hollow the land 
is parceled out into meadow 
and tilth of varied hue. Here 
is a great patch of warm gray 
soil, where horses are drawing 
the harrow; yonder the work 
is being done by sleek black 
oxen. Where there is pasture 
its chalky-brown color tells of 
the nature of the earth that 
produced it. A vast oblong 
right athwart the far side of 
the valley has just been strewn 
with loam; it is the darkest 
purple. The bright yellow of 
the ‘kelk’ spreads in several 
directions; and here and there 
rise thin wreaths of white 
smoke, where a pile of uprooted 
couch-grass is burning.”’ 
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A VIEW ACROSS THE PARK 


West DEAN PARK 
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A pictorial country, therefore, 
which gives character to West 
Park, and one in many ways favored. 
The old house here was built by John 
Lewknor, Esq., in the time of James I., 
and was the seat of his descendants; 
while the present fine structure was 
erected about the year 1804 by James, 
Lord Selsey. Monuments of both these 
families are in West Dean Church. The 
house is built of dressed flints, like the 
tower of the old church, and is in that 
form of Gothic architecture which was 
in vogue at the time, with battlements 
and turrets, and many mullioned and 
traceried windows. Its situation is ex- 
cellent, and it commands a fine outlook 
over the umbrageous park, in which are 
many noble trees of various kinds, the 
horse-chestnuts being really magnifi- 
cent; and there are great groves of beech 
and many spléndid limes, a remarkable 
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fern-leaved beech, also, and excellent 
cedars. 

The gardens had been formed with 
great taste and judgment, and have a 
natural character in happy accord with 
the picturesqueness of the surrounding 
country. Description at any length is 
unnecessary. The beauty is that which 
belongs to green lawns, overshadowed 
in places by the overhanging boughs of 
great trees, like the noble chestnut, with 
the ivy about its root, which we depict. 
Evergreen and flowering bushes, attract- 
ive shrubberies, with pleasant walks, 
many fine evergreen oaks, Portugal 
laurels, multitudes of hardy flowers lift- 
ing their tall spikes of color or carpeting 
the soil, roses and syringa spreading 
their fragrance, ferns clothing the 
shadowy hollows—these and many other 
familiar delights of the garden are 
there. The rock garden by the brook 
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is lovely in its natural charm. By the 
babbling stream pouring from beneath 
the bridge to tell its merry tale to the 
woodland, countless ferns, irises, and 
water-loving plants have their home, and 
the mossy stones and sparkling water 
complete the picture. To turn from the 


open lawns, where a flood of sunlight 
kindles a vivid glory of color, to this 
shadowy green retreat is one of those 
contrasts of effect so sweet and attractive 
in a well-ordered garden. Butit is not, 
of course, all contrast, for the flaunting 
poppy, the radiant sunflower, and the 
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It is an effect in art as in 
nature to carry a light into 
a shadow and a shadow into 
a light; and so, in a garden, 
the brilliant growths of the 
sunshine are neighbored by 
the dark foliage of bushes or 
the somber green of hedges 
of yew; while the deeper tone 
of the shadowy forest is lighted 
up by primroses and daffodils 
in spring, followed by the 
sweet azure of the bluebell or 
the summer beauty of tall fox- 
gloves flourishing in the shade. 

Such effects as these may be 
observed at West Dean Park, 
with some notable garden fea- 
tures also. Then how delight- 
ful it is to pass from the rock 
brilliant snap-dragons and larkspurs and water garden referred to into the 
have their gay sisters of the woodland. lovely laburnum pergola! Here is a 
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beautiful and original feature. Ivy were, at each side, being cut back to 
clothes both ends of the long arched a particular height, while the top is 
walk, and forms a low wall, as it covered with laburnum; and in the time 
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of flower it is like walking beneath a 
canopy of gold, for the rich yellow 
racemes hang plentifully through 

At the top of the park is a remarkably 
attractive arboretum. A large natural 
hollow in the chalk forms an enchant- 
ing and sequestered retreat, which has, 
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indeed, been adorned by the 
hand of art, always working 
by the methods of nature. The 
natural wood has been cleared 
of its underbrush, and rhodo- 
dendrons and many other 
bright things have been planted. 
The foliage is in the greatest 
perfection, and conifers and 
flowering trees and _ shrubs 
flourish wonderfully. Extra- 
ordinary numbers of choice 
rhododendrons fill the early 
summer with loveliness, and 
azaleas and other bushes are in 
their company. Here may be 
seen the hemlock spruce, Leal 
pily contrasted in color with 
the lighter foliage of oak, 
beech, and lime. The purple beech 
is also judiciously planted, and three 
large trees of the walnut-leaved ash 
are noticeable. The walks that inter- 
sect the lovely place are most delightful 
to trdverse for their color and fra- 
grance. 
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HE large open spaces, the boun- 
dary belts of planting, and the 


trees, shrubs, or flowers close to 

a house are most important to 
give it a suitable setting, but they affect 
chiefly the appearance of the home. 
They give it beauty, freedom, seclusion— 
in short, a homelike character. They 
mark the seasons and years. They give 
variety and interest to the grounds by 
their growth and the changes in their 
leaves and flowers. But there are other 
features which are distinguished b 
their usefulness, and all questions with 
regard to them should be answered by 
considering what will give the greatest 
comfort to the family. The design for 
these depends somewhat on the habits 
and tastes of those who are to use them, 
and on the location of the house and the 
lay of the land. The features referred 
to are drives, walks, verandas, and ter- 
races. The latter term is used as a name 
for objects which are quite dissimilar in 
character. Sometimes it is used to 
designate a brick, tile, or wooden plat- 
form extending out from the house and 


surrounded by a railing or balustrade, 
or this railing is made to include a larger 
area partly covered with grass, and con- 
taining also walks and beds of flowers. 
Again, it is used to indicate a regular- 
shaped bank of earth, having a flat sur- 
face which meets a steep slope, and is 
covered with sod. Frequently there is 
a series of such banks, rising one above 
another. These terraces in grass will 
no doubt be conceded to be more useful 
than ornamental, but generally they are 
neither one nor the other. I remember 
seeing one of these sod terraces so steep 
and high that a workman was mowing 
the slope by letting the lawn-mower run 
down by its own weight, and then pull- 
ing it back by a rope which he had 
attached to the handle. In my opinion, 
it would be far better to have these steep 
slopes covered with some woody growth 
that will need no special care. A very 
steep slope is sometimes thickly covered 
with matrimony-vines, which not only 
hold the earth in place, but make some- 
thing attractive to look at. They have 
the advantage of grass in not having to 
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be mown and in looking green in dry 
weather without special watering. There 
are many other plants appropriate in 
such situations, a few of which are 
Indian currants, snowberries, lilacs, 
wild grapevines, elderberries, flowering 
raspberries, ailanthus, bittersweet, and 
some of the dogwoods and viburnums. 
Even trees might be planted. For ex- 
ample, lindens, oaks, and beeches are 
often very effective, apparently bracing 
themselves with their spreading roots so 
as to hold up their own weight and that 
of the earth above them. It is sometimes 
claimed that rain will wash the earth 
away from trees and shrubs planted on 
hillsides, but by planting thickly this 
difficulty is very largely overcor For 
the sake of beauty as well as economy, 
it is best to plant all surfaces that are 
too steep to walk upon easily with woody 
plants that will send their roots deep 
into the soil for moisture and provide 
a green covering that will not require 
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constant attention. The leaves that fall 
in autumn should be allowed to remain 
on the ground, and thus give additional 
protection to these slopes. After some 
leaf-mold has accumulated, such banks 
will furnish admirable places for tril. 
liums, hepaticas, and other hardy flow- 
ers. By the treatment just advocated 
the bare, expensive, ugly terraces seen 
in many places can be replaced by fresh, 
attractive foliage of great variety and 
beauty. 

A terrace extending out from the 
house and supported by a retaining-wall, 
surmounted with a balustrade, is advo- 
cated by some, because, as they say, it 
extends the formal lines of the house 
and gives a broad base for a dwelling to 
rest upon; but there are so many examn- 
ples of attractive houses with harmoni- 
ous surroundings of foliage and grace- 
ful lawns without the formal terrace 
that each case should be decided by the 
particular situation in which the house 
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DRUMMOND CASTLE. EXAMPLE OF BEAUTIFUL GARDEN IN SCOTLAND, IN POSITION 
REQUIRING TERRACING 
From Garden Design, by W. Robinson 
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is placed and by the habits of the family 
that will occupy it. I have mind 
a large house in England that was built 
on the brow of a hill. A very broad 
and expensive terrace was then built 
upon the hillside, with a long stairway 
leading down from its outer border to 
the valley below. The people who lived 
in the house afterward regretted very 
much the building of this terrace, as by 
it an interesting foreground was com- 
pletely shut out of view from the first 
story, and the effect of the house from 
the valley below was also greatly injured. 
This is only one instance of many that 
might be given in which the people have 
gone to the country for the purpose of 
enjoying its beauty and have had their 
comfort and pleasure interfered with by 
a broad terrace. There are, however, 
other places where this feature will not 
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interfere with any desirable view, and 
where it will furnish a place for people 
to walk about while conversing and 
enjoying the pure air and attractive 
scenery. With favorable surroundings, 
it may, indeed, become a delightful out- 
door room, which may with advantage 
be protected on its most exposed sides 
with appropriate planting. Usually the 
place for such a terrace is at the end of 
the house, rather than at the side. 
Those who go to the country wish to be 
outdoors as much as possible, and the 
surroundings should be planned so as 
to gratify this commendable desire, 
The hot sun, the rainy day, and the fall- 
ing dew should be thought of and 
guarded against, while giving people an 
opportunity to sit with their friends in 
the midst of beautiful surroundings. 
O. C. SIMONDS. 
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NAVAJO BLANKETS 


HILE art lovers have been 
searching Asia and Europe 
for rugs and hangings of 


East Indian manufacture, 
they have remembered only within the 
last few years that out on the western 
plains of North America the American 
Indian has long been weaving blankets 
which can be used most effectively in 
house decoration. The art of blanket- 
weaving was probably first practiced by 
the Pueblos, and with them the work 


For the illustrations of this article the Editor is in- 
debted to the courtesy of the Field Columbian Museum 
of Chicago and to Mr. Herbert A. Coffeen 


Wyoming. 
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of Sheridan, 


was performed by the men. These were 
not stern warriors, roving the plains in 
search of scalp or buffalo, but a do- 
mestically inclined race, which spun and 
baked in truly feminine fashion. From 
them it is quite certain that the Navajo 
first got his ideas. In this tribe the 
women do the blanket-making; their 
fingers are more nimble in the weaving 
and their brains more cunning in the 
originating of designs. For whatever 
cause it may be, the Navajo has so far 
excelled his teachers in the quality of 
his work and in the beauty of his pat- 
terns that his name has become the 
synonym for the Indian blan- 
ket. 

The looms on which the blan- 
kets are woven are very simple 
in structure. Two posts are 
set up, with as great a space be- 
tween them as the width of the 
blanket. Sometimes two trees 
growing near together are util- 
ized. To these posts horizontal 
eross-pieces are secured, form- 
ing a square frame. About ten 
inches below the upper cross- 
piece a second rod is lashed 
with a cord, and again, about 
four inches below this second 
cross-piece a third is similarly 
fastened. To this last is at- 
tached the upper border cord of 
the blanket, and in turn the 
upper edges of the warp. The 
bottom of the frame is made in 
the same manner, with its second 
and third cross-pieces fastened 
respectively ten and four inches 
above the first lower cross- 
piece. To the third and last 
cross-piece is fastened the lower 
border cord of the blanket. The 
distance between the two border 
eords is the length of the 
blanket. 

The Indian has no shuttle for 
weaving, but uses a twig to 
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RvuG WITH PERSIAN PATTERN 


earry the thread. 
it in and out with her fingers when the 


She often pushes 


pattern is very intricate. A small 
piece of wood, called a reed-fork, rudely 
shaped with five fingers like a human 
hand, is used to crowd the woven 
strands together. Lastly, a solid web 
is obtained, and the blanket made im- 
pervious to water by downward blows 
from a batten or pounding-board. The 
batten is also inserted between the 
threads of the warp during the proc- 
ess of weaving, to make easier the 
admission of the weft. As the end 
of the blanket is reached, the space 
between the weft and the yarn arm of 
the frame becomes so small that the 
work is almost like darning. Then it 
grows very tiresome, and the weaving of 
the last three inches requires more pa- 
tience than any foot of the previous 
process. 

The work is also far from simple when 





there are to be many different colors in 
the blanket, for there must be a separate 
ball of twine for each color, and as many 
as twenty-nine different skeins have been 
known to hang from one loom. 

Weaving is done from the bottom up; 
and since the weaver always sits cross- 
legged on the ground before her loom, 
as she advances upward her work grows 
inconveniently out of her reach. That 
she may do away with this difficulty, she 
frequently takes a tuck in the completed 
portion, and the marks of the stitches 
can usually be seen in new blankets that 
are more than two feet long. 

In order to obtain uniformity of 
result, many of the best weavers draw 
their design in sand and. estimate the 
length of the blanket before they begin. 
They can then weave in one direction 
and obtain an even effect that is found 
in the best blankets. Most of them, 
however, work for a time upon one end 
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and then upon the other before finishing 
the middle. This is sometimes done by 
working from the top down, and some- 
times by turning the loom upside down. 

In the process of weaving, three stout 
cords are left at the edges of the blank- 
ets. In the best these are woven in and 
form a strong border, but in those that 
are coarser and more carelessly made 
these cords are removed and the ends of 
the warp are fastened in pairs to form 
a fringe. 

When the Indian prepares his own 
dyes, he has white, gray, black, yellow, 
red, and possibly blue, with which to 
work. The two first mentioned are the 
natural colors of the wool. He makes 
his best black dye by throwing a mix- 
ture of roasted ocher or ferruginous 
earth, combined with the gum of the 
pinion pine, into a decoction of sumac. 
The tannic acid of the sumac combines 
with the sesquioxide of the iron in the 
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clay to produce a blue-black that is en- 
riched by the carbon of the burnt gum. 
He prepares yellow in two ways. For 
bright lemon yellow he boils a ‘yellow 
flower, Bigelovia graveolens, till he ob- 
tains the desired shade. To this he 
adds alum as a mordant. A dull old 
gold is made from the root of a plant 
seemingly known only to the Indian. 
This root is crushed into a paste, heated 
slightly, and rubbed into the wool. For 
red he uses the ravelings of the Bayeta 
cloth, which is a bright scarlet fabric 
with a long nap. 

When the Indian buys his dyes from 
a trader, he is able to obtain a greater 
variety of effect than when he relies 
upon his own efforts for his colors. Of 
course, the trader will insist that blank- 
ets colored with his dyes are better than 
those colored from the juices of plants. 
But the eye of the artist quickly selects 
the old blanket, with its deep tints 
melting from one into the other, where 
the color comes straight from the heart 
of a flower that has been nodding in the 
prairie breeze, or from a root that has 
absorbed its richness from the prairie 
loam, in preference to the new blanket, 
whose mineral coloring is apt to give a 
hard effect and carry the stamp of a 
machine-made article. 

Before the Indian women endeavored 
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to imitate their white sisters, and bought 
their commonplace cotton and woolen 
gowns from the trader, they used the 
finer blankets for dresses. These were 
invariably of black or dark blue, with 
a variegated stripe of red Bayeta ravel- 
ings at the ends. They had the same 
design for the front and back, and were 
sewed together at the edges, with slits 
left for the arms. The best blankets 
were also worn as robes of honor in the 
sacred dances. The coarser specimens 
were utilized in various ways about the 
wigwam and for saddles for the 
ponies. 

Now that people are quite awake to 
the artistic usefulness of the Navajo 
blanket, the demand for it has been.so 
greatly increased that the commercial 
spirit of our great republic has been 
inoculated into the red man. In the 
good old days the Navajo Indian always 
raised his own sheep, carded his own 
wool, and prepared his own colors, and 
it took many days to make a blanket. 
To-day, although he is still the possessor 
of large flocks of sheep and uses the same 
sort of a loom that he has always used, 


he has largely forsaken his primitive 
methods of preparing his dyes to avail 
himself of analine dyes, and is generally 
inclined to be less careful in his work. 
As a result of this haste to produce 
numerous blankets in a short time, many 
now made are not so finely woven or so 
rich in color as the older specimens. It 
is true that most desirable modern 
blankets are to be found, and it is only 
just to the Indian to state that he has 
recently been reawakened with regard 
to his art. In this he has been stimu- 
lated by Mr. E. A. Burbank, who not 
long ago collected and reproduced forty 
of the old designs that have since been 
copied in the new work. Mr. Edward 
Ayer, of Chicago, who has undoubtedly 
the finest collection of Navajo blankets 
in the United States, has one of these 
reproductions. But the preference is 
still for the blanket of earlier times, and 
it may not be long before an old Navajo 
is as rare and valuable as an old Kis- 
kilim. Perhaps it is already easier to 
find a satisfactory Navajo on the Atlantic 
seacoast than on the Mexican border. 
EDITH L. COOLEY. 
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the Arts and Crafts Society of Chi- 

cago to complete the tenement- 

house exhibition of the Architec- 
tural Club (opened March 20 at the Art 
Institute) by furnishing two model tene- 
ment rooms. 

Interest in such an exhibit has been 
fostered by the earlier one held in New 
York, ‘‘consisting of (a) cardboard 
models of actual or proposed buildings, 
(b) photographs of good and bad hous- 
ing conditions, (c) sanitary and hygienic 
data.’’ The major part of this exhibit 
will be brought to Chicago, and in con- 
junction with the showing of the Archi- 
tectural Club and of the Arts and Crafts 
Society will be particularly instructive. 
It will illustrate the manner in which a 
practical sanitary tenement can be sen- 


|’ is a logical and felicitous idea of 


sibly furnished, with special regard to 
good color and line, and withal due con- 
sideration to economy and the usual 
crude taste of the tenant. 

The curious, more or less idle, who 
are interested in ‘‘effects,’’ the philan- 
thropist and the student of sociology will 


seek out these model rooms. But the 
object of them is not wholly to convince 
by practical illustration the predisposed 
mind; that is sufficiently easy to accom- 
plish. It is hoped to arouse a more 
general interest and to persuade the 
mau of small means of the wisdom of 
proper drainage, and of the dignity and 
delight which harmonious colors and 
appropriate, unpretentious form add to 
life. Of this type there are those to 
whom air, sunlight, a pleasant room 
are necessities fully appreciated and 
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welcomed, but there are also those who 
agree with certain of the idle rich 
that the usual effort toward the better- 
ment of the social condition is foolish 
waste. This ignorant conservatism: is 
found not entirely with the sodden poor; 
it is met with among the more intelligent 
wage-earners. Ignorance, indifference, 
a wish or necessity to save or spend on 
other things at the expense of home con- 
ditions, are the elements of difficulty. 
There are two others: one the distrust 
of the rich by the workingman, resent- 
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ing the patronage which he seems to see 
in any attempt to ameliorate his condi- 
tion; the other the growing belief in 
socialism among all classes. The rad- 
ical resents and ridicules any altruistic 
endeavor that is not fundamental; he 
will say the efforts of present-day reform 
are poor expedients when all effort 
should be toward the effectual, pervasive 
reform of a final socialistic development. 
In that time which modern economic and 
social tendencies foretell, the tenement- 
house problems, hygienic and sesthetic, 
will solve themselves in due order. The 
efforts of philanthropy to solve them 
only serve, by palliating delay, to pro- 
long the radical evils. 

But to the philanthropist, the student 
of sociology, the wage-earner himself, 
who believe that the first and wisest step 
toward any Utopia is by helping on the 
decency and health and cheer of living— 
to them a model tenement, practically 
and attractively furnished, is of serious, 
immediate moment. 

The Architectural Club constructs two 
rooms of actual dimensions. They rep- 
resent the principal rooms, kitchen or 
living-room and bedroom, of a model 
tenement (renting for twelve or fifteen 
dollars), that has outside windows, water, 
gas, steam heat. In furnishing these 
rooms, after the considerations of 
hygiene, utility, economy, or rather in 
conjunction with these considerations, 
the line of effort has been to show how 
the hitherto homely, utilitarian objects 
may serve an artistic purpose as well— 
keep the right balance between use and 
beauty. Foolish, bad color and objects 
with meaningless line have been elimi- 
nated, and everything except a vase or 
two, the pictures on the wall, and a 
flower in a pot has a sober purpose, yet 
contributes to a cheerful, restful, really 
artistic scheme. In working out this 
plan the ‘Society wishes to show what 
good cheap articles are to be bought in 
the market to-day, and also wherein the 
market fails to produce a good but 
necessary thing, to make a model which 
could be cheaply reproduced in — 
manufacture. 
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There are, of course, 
various difficulties to meet 
in working out this plan, 
but it is interesting to note 
how competently they are 
handled. One question is, 
To what extent shall these 
rooms be an instruction, 
to what extent a conform- 
ing to the habits and tastes 
of the tenant? For in- 
stance, it is radical infor- 
mation to the mind that 
finds satisfaction in the 
tawdry vase with paper 
flowers, and the plush 
photograph album, that 
more beautiful than these 
are the simple forms of 
kitchen utensils. To grasp 
that fact is to go deep into 
eestheties.* 

The prevalent love of 
high color has been frankly 
conceded, and made a point 
of departure in working 
out a cheerful impression. 
But the practical question 
of expense is the one first 
to be met. The society 
has assumed a tenant who 
can afford to pay a month- 
ly rent of twelve or fifteen 
dollars, and for whom the 
cost of furnishing these 
rooms, in approximate 
sum, fifty dollars, exclu- 
sive of cost of stove, will 
not be excessive. This 
sum would not alarm the 
usual tenant, who begins 
his household equipment by going into 
debt to some furnishing house. 

The dimensions of the living-room or 
kitchen are fifteen by eleven feet. It 
has three doors, one the outside door, 
one opening into the pantry, the other 
into the bedroom; and two windows, 
one a half-window. The walls are cal- 
cimined an ivory tone; calcimining can 
be renewed at small expense. The ivory 
tone is light, yet soft. The woodwork 
is painted green or brown, the floor is 
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bare and unpainted. There is a coal stove. 
To quote from the catalogue prospectus: 
‘‘There is perhaps no reason why stoves 
should not be pleasant to look at, but the 
fact remains that in the present year of 
grace they are not. They and the wash- 
tubs and sinks are fixtures inflexible in 
form and not susceptible to color, and as 
such seem to be objects which can only 
be affected indirectly. The prevailing 
plan in most rooms is to give the stove 
and the sink too free a field. Most of 
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the articles which have color and form— 
all crockery and china, for instance, and 
all metal objects—are sedulously con- 
cealed; a closet and the stove and the 
sink, from sheer lack of competition, 
dominate the apartment. Under such 
circumstances it seemed wiser to restrict 
this domination, creating a competition 
of interest, and so to restore a balance 
on the pleasant side by endeavoring to 
subdue the stove and sink by the sheer 
interest of their surroundings.’’ 

The sink, with three drawers for 
knives and forks, is by the stove. On 
the wall by the sink is a toilet mirror, 
with shelf underneath and a roller towel. 
Above the sink is the half - window. 
Above the stove hangs a latticed wooden 
frame stained brown, with brass hooks, 
on which hang the smaller cooking uten- 
sils. The larger ones are under the sink; 
they include graniteware of greenish 
blue, two iron kettles, a wooden chop- 
ping-bowl, a brown earthen skillet, etc. 

The windows are hung with a green 
and white print, fifteen cents a yard, and 
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of good; design. The same material is 
used as slip-cover for the couch, which 
is a box for clothes; it has springs, and 
the wood is stained brown. The 
hygienic consideration demands that 
this box should be raised on legs, so the 
broom can go under. Altogether, it is 
a more tseful, sightly object than the 
‘‘elegant’’ brocade lounge on which the 
weary man of the house has found his 
unlawful comfort. It is by the window, 
near a small table supporting a lamp. 

Against the opposite wall is the dresser 
for dishes—for the more decorative 
ones. It was made at Hull House, at 
a cost of eight dollars and fifty cents, 
a price which could be much reduced if 
it could be manufactured in large num- 
bers. It is an honest little sideboard, 
with cabinet above. Itis painted green, 
with white knobs. The doors of the 
cabinet are white and green, and back 
of the plate-racks the wood is white. 
Altogether, it is intended to be the chief 
decorative feature,of the room, with its 
color and its assemblage of plates, 
bowls, cups, saucers, of blue and white 
English ware, and other things of varie- 
gated colors, of gay, primitive spon- 
taneity,—a yellow mixing-bowl, a red tin 
tea-caddy, gray earthern jars for coffee 
and spices, a brown teapot. In the 
closet are white meat-platters and vege- 
table-dishes, not decorative but neces- 
sary; large dishes of good color and 
design are too expensive. More table- 
ware than could perhaps be afforded by 
a family of the means assumed is dis- 
played, through a desire to show that, 
after all, many good things may be 
cheaply obtained. 

It is important to realize that most of 
the articles displayed—as many as pos- 
sible—have been purchased in the dis- 
tricts where tenements for the wage- 
earner are constructed. The particularly 
good cups and saucers were bought on 
Blue Island Avenue for eight cents. 

Opposite the stove and sink is the 
deal table for eating and general use. 
For meals it would be brought out into 
the room; at other times it would be 
against the wall under a shelf for books. 
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TABLE WARE 


This table, with straight stained legs, 
was made for the exhibition as a depart- 
ure from the usual type with ugly, highly 


varnished turned legs. Its cost was four 
dollars, but it also could be reproduced 
in general manufacture at a cheaper 
price. The chairs are of useful form, 
and were bought in the market at fifty 
cents each. They have been painted 
a bottle-green, a shade darker than the 
cabinet. There are also an arm-chair and 
a large rocking-chair, a cheerful, com- 
fortable affair, painted mustard-yellow 
and bearing a gay cushion. On the 
table, during the day, would be, say, a 
brown lustered water-pitcher, a work- 
basket, and the daily newspaper. The 
double shelf above is absolutely plain, 
and stained brown (aniline diluted with 
aleohol gives the stain). Upon it are 
books, on top a nickel day-clock, and 
about, tacked on the walls with pins, 
are pictures from magazines and news- 
papers. The waste-paper basket is a 
plain wicker, stained green with a ‘‘Dia- 
mond’’ dye. 

The choice of pictures is significant. 
Much would be gained if the untutored 














mind could be impressed with the fact 
that on every hand are reproductions in 
magazines and advertisements of more 
worth and interest than is found in a 
erude oil-painting or a crayon portrait in 
an atrocious, ornate frame. The pictures 
displayed in this instance are colored re- 
productions of birds, animals, a George 
Washington taken from a newspaper, 
a brilliant advertising poster calen- 
dar. 

The adjoining bedroom has for colors 
a yellow for walls and brown stain for 
woodwork. The two chairs, like the 
kitchen chairs in form, are painted blue. 
Two iron beds stand in the room, a 
double bed, which has springs and 
cheap mattress, and a single bed, each 
costing seven dollars and a half. Also, 
under the large bed will be a low cot, 
to be pulled forth at night. The bed- 
spreads are of blue and white cotton, 
with nice cross-stitch design (fifteen 
cents a yard), bordered with white fringe 
(five cenis a yard); over the cot is an 
Annandale quilt. These might have been 
improved by insertion or borders of the 
thread crocheting which so many women 
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make and use so prosaically as tidies 
and mats. 

The chest of drawers is of oak. Its 
cost was eight dollars, and it might have 
been purchased for less, but in the inter- 
est of simplicity plain brass knobs 
were substituted for cheap pretentious 
ones, and this demanded an extra 
expense. The ugly veneer of varnish has 
been toned down by use of rubbing-oil. 
On the top is a wash cover, with red tin 
candlestick and a vase. The room has 
one window, and a closet for clothes and 
bed linen. 

Such, in general and detail, is the plan 
of the Arts and Crafts Society. It is 
good and not too studied. It pretends 


to be nothing remarkable or unusual. 
Its boast, in fact, is that it will be good, 


THE CHEST OF DRAWERS 


yet simply feasible. It may be open to 
criticism, yet if interest and thought 
are awakened it will have served. 
‘‘Simply feasible,’’ I have said. And 
yet when that day has come—that day 
of the old time and of the new, the old 
time of dirt but of substantial richness in 
quality, the sturdy chest and chair, the 
mellow brass and pewter, the old time 
when the craftsman worked out his inner 
conviction, and the new time of spotless 
hygiene and of a conscious effort to get 
back to the unconscious virtues and feel- 
ing of simpler ages—well, when that 
day has come, when the intention for- 
warded’ in this exhibition has become 
feasible to the workingman, has con- 
vineed him, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, then the altruistic exhibition will no 
longer be necessary. 
One word of suggestion: 
In making an effective bed- 
spread it has been proposed to 
use the lage crocheted by so 
many women. Why not make 
just such industries, which are 
the heritage from the earlier 
woman, the starting-point for 
a revival of interestin the hand- 
wrought, self-wrought articles 
for home use and decoration? 
They may be the connecting- 
link, the bond of sympathy, to 
to lead to higher appreciations. 
The weaving and braiding of 
mats and carpets, the weaving 
of rush seats and of baskets, 
the resources of the simple car- 
penter and tinsmith, could be 
utilized and directed. I recall 
an old wo man, living ten miles 
from a railroad, in Missouri, 
in the region hallowed by Jesse 
James, who had in her kitchen 
six beautiful simple chairs 
which she had made herself— 
strong, plain oak frames, rush 
bottoms, and all. She had the 
spirit and appreciation of the 
middle ages, and yet she had 
never been to Kansas City, the 
goal of her ambition. 
BERTHA LYNDE HOLDEN. 
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THE AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER IN FRENCH KITCHENS 


in general, seems to be seriously 
perturbed. Nothing is more 
singular than the attitude in this 
transition time of even the most pro- 
gressive women toward the subject as 
a whole. Mine ears have heard in wom- 
en’s clubs and domestic and social 
science sections ardent pleaders for 
reconstruction of thought about kitchens 
in general pause for a look backward at 
the kitehen of our grandmothers, and 
a plaintive and affectionate series of 
memories. Grandmother’s doughnuts 
still move middle-aged men and women 
nearly to tears. So also does the shin- 
ing yellow paint on the floor of a big 
New England kitchen. Yet the passing 
of the grandmother brings naturally 
the passing of the kitchen, as she knew 
it. There are no grandmothers, at least 
none is to be recognized as such, save 
here and there in a Quaker meeting- 
house or some quiet country nook. Caps 
have vanished. Spectacles are at a dis- 
count. Knitting is alost art; nor need 
it revive. Grandmother’s rocking-chair 
is the children’s as much as hers, and 
grandmother herself is at the club or 
serving on a W.C. T. U. committee— 
even, it may be, ridinga bicycle. Itistime. 
The kitchen of the past meant a series 


T= American mind, as to kitchens 


of industries. With cooking, washing, 
pickling of meats and fish, preserving, 
soap and candle making, spinning and 
weaving, tailoring, and even shoemak- 
ing—in short, patriarchal provision for 
a patriarchal family,—- bigness was a 


necessity, for a tribe, as it were, came 
and went in its precincts. These neces- 
sities one by one removed, the bigness 
remained. Woman, always conserva- 
tive, still wanted things as they had 
been, and even when solitary occupier 
of the enormous spaces, did her day’s 
work cheerfully, with daily miles of 
walking —a sufficient reason for her 
ignorance of what outdoors might afford 
in this direction. 

The big kitchen, then, remains the 
ideal for New England. The western 
woman, however, who has been forced 
into every experience, from dugout to 
palace on the lake front of the greatest 
western city, clings to it no longer, and is 
even ready for slight experiment. But 
elsewhere, above all in New England, 
ideas for the average woman remain as 
fixed as the limpet to the rock. Detach- 
ment, if it comes, is with a quiver in 
every nerve, a protesting shriek as the 
present inexorably denies the past room 
for more than memory. In short, by 
one method or another, the kitchen as 
unvarying quantity is beginning to lose 
its hold. We are compelled to see that 
science is aroused, is moving on, and 
will soon encompass the question of 
food for mankind. In good time it is 
clear that the work long left to the 
clumsy and untrained hands of the most 
ignorant class is to pass into those that 
will mean loving, intelligent prepara- 
tion and serving. 

Public kitchens, volks kiiche, in Ger- 
many and at other points on the Conti- 
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nent, of exquisite neatness, and the 
careful preparation of food at little 
above cost, point the way to something 
we are presently to know, but all this is 
apart from the direct consideration of 
the foreign kitchen from the national 
point of view. Indirectly any thought 
about any kitchen is a means of enlight- 
enment, and most of all when we can 
admit that that of the foreigner may 
have certain advantages all unknown on 
this side of the sea. 

England has already had partial place 
in this consideration (THE House Brav- 
TIFUL, December, 1899), partial because 
only London received attention. Her 
near neighbor, as it were, only a few 
miles of channel between, comes next in 
order, and such facts as are recorded are 
born of personal experience in dealing 
with them—a period of housekeeping, not 
in the ‘‘American quarter,’’ crowded with 
a host which in so crowding never knows 
the real Paris, but in a French house and 
under absolutely French conditions. 

Only the American with a love of 
experiment bears up bravely under the 
first view of a French kitchen in Paris. 


In the provinces there is often space as 
generous as that required by the New 


England grandmothers. But in Paris 
such space would take in wellnigh a 
whole apartment. There is just room 
for discreet movement. Many are un- 
lighted save from another room, and 
thus it was matter of rejoicing that ours 
owned a narrow window giving on the 
court below, with its fountain and plants 
and shifting life. That the tiny room 
had no place for storage simply indi- 
cated that storage in Paris is not recog- 
nized as the right or need of any tenant. 

No pantry, no refrigerator, no any- 
thing that would seem to mean what 
Americans know as: living, the chief 
feature being the great chimney, with 
the tiled table or framework in which 
are from four to six variously shaped 
openings for the charcoal fire. Ovens 
are not needed, since the baker sends 
every form of bread and roll to be de- 
sired. Joints as part of a civilized 
menu are unknown, and thus no roasting- 


space is required. Any operation deal- 
ing with moderate quantities, braising, 
boiling, stewing, fricasseeing, can be 
carried on comfortably and perfectly by 
means of these openings. To discover 
just the best way of handling them is 
therefore the first lesson. 

Parisian theories of fuel are perpetual 
amazement to the lavish American. It 
is always the heaviest item of expense, 
and each bit at last is treasured and 
made to do its utmost. The corner de- 
voted to fuel shows a dozen varieties, all 
born of the need of economy both of 
space and money. Here are briquettes 
for the grate, a neat pile of black 
bricks—compressed coal-dust mixed with 
sawdust and tar—which burn very slowly 
and steadily for hours. The same thing 
made into small rolls fits one of the 
openings, and is used for the pot-au-feu, 
which needs long, slow simmering. 
Then come half a dozen different sizes 
of charcoal, from tiniest bits up to the 
size we know; and a kind of kindling 
known as baiches—bits of wood, an inch 
or so long, dipped in some inflammable 
liquid and dried. 

The fire begins with one of these, 
which is lighted and laid in the chosen 
hole. As it blazes up, half a dozen 
others are arranged around it, then a 
little of the finest charcoal, and some 
larger bits, and then over it goes an 
impish -looking, tall black funnel, 
known as le diable, for under that title 
it was inventoried, its business to act as 
blowpipe, a duty it fulfills admirably. 

Newer Paris has gas ranges, and even 
in some quarters English or American 
stoves and ranges; but the American in 
search of new experiences will take le 
diable and all that he officers, rather 
than any innovations on the old order. 
If at times there is hunger for some 
purely American dish, there are ways of 
compassing it. A pumpkin pie even 
has been baked at a boulangerie close at 
hand, and eyed pityingly by the obliging 
little Frenchman who saw that it reached 
just the right shade of brown. There 
are other delights that must bide return 
to a land that will not do without them— 
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biscuits, corn-bread, muffins, all the de- 
licious breakfast breads no other nation 
knows so well. Pancakes are still pos- 
sible, and what the Rhode Islander calls 
“spider cakes,’’ otherwise corn-bread or 
shortcake baked on griddle or in fry- 
ing-pan. But one soon settles into the 
natural routine of the people, and finds 
that it has its own excellencies. 
Nothing, we have said, is kept on 
hand. Charcuteries, or cook-shops, pro- 
vide every form of cold meat in portions 
as small as desired, so small that the 
American blushes at the economy, com- 
ing soon to rejoice in it. They cook 
also all vegetables to order or from the 
general stock, hot at fixed hours, and 
sold also in portions. The masculine 
mind is apt to resent this gauging of 
appetite and declines to be limited in 
this fashion. The French housekeeper 
leaves no margins, however, and looks 
in amazement at the American method 
and its wastefulness. There is never 
but just enough, hardly that even, and 
thus nothing to deal with as ‘‘left-overs.’’ 
If a friend should come in for luncheon 
or dinner, a charcutier is always near 


and portions to be had instantly. But 


he does not come in. He who is for- 
tunate enough to enjoy French hospital- 
ity has it only on invitation, and that 
only as a formal occasion, with the 
utmost resources of the house. Our 
informal good times are unknown. The 
Frenchwoman is horror-struck at the 
thought. ‘‘One sees well why there are 
no dots for American daughters!’’ she 
cries. The American, in turn, never 
quite becomes accustomed to this pinch- 
ing economy, but in. time finds that it 
includes a thousand useful suggestions. 
As to French methods of serving, the 
cook or maid of all work in the average 
American family is far too busy for the 
daily hour or two spent by the French- 
woman in cutting flowers and leaves 
from turnips and carrots, or innumer- 
able little balls from the same for mounds 
of garnish. But she may well stud 
diligently the handling of the Mean | 
stock-pot, the delicate frying which 
leaves not a drop of grease on croquette 


or chop or fritter, and the savory meth- 
ods with scraps or left-over portions of 
meat. The Frenchwoman, of the middle 
class especially, is mistress of this art, 
and has secrets treasured in manuscript 
books and handed down from mother to 
daughter, family dishes often, to be used 
only at high festivals. 

For the American household is the 
unceasing preparation of sweets, pies, 
eakes, puddings, all that the American 
love of sweets demands. But for the 
French kitchen these labors are un- 
known. The baker provides sweets and 
ices, and thus the pantry, if there were 
one, would hold only an _ occasional 
eream or jelly made at home. All 
household labor comes under a fixed 
system. No washing, no ironing, little 
cleaning, since that is the business of 
the concierge or his deputy; and thus the 
French housekeeper knows nothing of 
the myriad uncertainties and heavy 
responsibilties of the American woman. 
Be it added, that she also misses many 
of her satisfactions, and could to advan- 
tage take a lesson from her at more than 
one point. The American housekeeper 
faces the unexpected every day of her 
life. Complications are the law; new 
combinations in resources and plan the 
necessity. She learns how to be the 
readiest of hostesses; and if the wear and 
tear of nerves is severe, she is learning 
also how to handle these. A happy 
future is on the way, when washing-day 
will cease and every block have its 
family laundry, and—it is promised—its 
general kitchen for all the coarser 
work. It is not the French cook or the 
French system that will solve the entire 
problem, since the chef can seldom boil 
a potato properly, and loses his head 
entirely over certain American dishes. 
Complication is his law. A fine. sim- 
plicity he neither knows nor would per- 
mit, yet it is that that is on the way, 
and thus the French kitchen stands 
merely as kindergarten for many who 
would learn in no other way, indicating 
what we can do without, but showing 
also a better thing to come. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe 


in detail the decoration of a single room, or t 


eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to 


But it is necessary to charge a small fee for det 


for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
the address is given and stamps are inclos¢ 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 


Will you kindly give me some sugg 
interior decorations in my library a1 


room? The library is finished in natu1 


and the dining-room in natural 
The hall, staircase, and stairway 
ished in oak. The walls in library 


room have ‘never been decorated, but 


hall are finished in terra-cotta, soaps 
and I do not wish to change this 
There are many windows in both 
dining-room, which are large and 


rooms very light, so that I think they wil 


of rather dark shades in order to 
light. The bookcase and mantel in 
cherry, natural finish, The bookcase 
high. The height of ceilings in these 
ten feet. The house is of colonial 
the interior finish is on the same ord 


are large sliding doors between library 


ing-room and library and hall. 


With the cherry woodwork in 
would suggest a paper in shades o 
large conventional design. It wou 
excellent combination with the cherry} 
and meet the terra-cotta walls of tl 
good effect. The ceiling would bet 
pale green, and the carpet should 


green or dullred. If desired, a narrow 


of cherry might run all around the r 
on aline with the top of the bookeas« 
be five or six inches in width, wid 
hold smallish books, vases, photog: 


give gen- 
ach letter. 
iled plans 
Whenever 
replies will 


tions for 
dining- 
1 cherry 
ite oak. 
also fin- 
1 dining- 
walls in 
ne finish, 
present. 


ibrary and 


ake these 
1 admit 


ubdue the 


ibrary are 

is five feet 

rooms is 

sign, and 

There 

and din- 
oe Ff 


brary we 
rreen in a 


1 make an 


woodwork 
hall with 
er be in 
be either 
molding 
m, placed 
It should 
nough to 


When a shelf of this sort is not overerow 


trifles, it is most attractive, and will 
useful as well. India-silk curtains 


quaint Indian design in green andred v 
and muslin 


well. Plain green would be good, too 
curtains are always acceptable. T! 
covering should be either of red or gi 
the dining-room a plain dark terr: 


should be used, ceiling a couple of shad: 


A very handsome result might be 


be found 
of some 
ould look 


furniture 
en. For 
cotta red 
s lighter. 
tained by 


hanging the walls of the dining-room with a 
dark terra-cotta red burlap, stenciled with a very 
dark brown, or even a dull gold, in diaper pat- 
tern, five feet from the floor, forming a wainscot 
to be finished by a flat molding of some three or 
four inches in width above a plain burlap of the 
dark terra-cotta. Between wall and ceiling a 
molding of seven or eight inches would add 
greatly to the general rich effect. The wain- 
scot need be only light enough to serve as chair- 
rail if desired, but in case the shelf should be 
used in the adjoining room, the same height in 
this one would look best. Silk or muslin cur- 
tains may be used here. In case the latter are 
employed, they should be of a soft écru, and 
not a cold white. Hangings between the two 
rooms, as well as those between rooms and 
hall, should be of the same color as walls. 
This scheme of decoration may be carried out 
in a less expensive manner by using papers all 
over the walls, thus doing away with wainscot, 
shelf, ete. Even plain caleimining, when well 
done, gives really charming results, but must 
soon be refinished, and thus, if feasible, we 
would recommend the burlap and the better 
quality of paper. 








I have a room, about fourteen by seventeen 
feet, finished in rough plaster at present, with 
woodwork in white enamel, that I am furnishing 
as an old colonial bedroom. What I would ask 
is suggestions for wall and floor coverings that 
would be consistent with the old dull mahogany 
four-poster, ‘bureau, chairs, tables, ete., that I 
possess. I shall appreciate any suggestions. 
Also I would ask what would be appropriate to 
use as drapery for the four-poster bed. 

e, &. %. 


The rough plaster seems to us a little cold 
and hard for a bedroom, especially with white 
woodwork. Many poeple, however, prefer it, 
and when this is the case it violates no rules 
of good ‘taste, and is certainly very healthful. 
The walls should be painted a deep soft green, 
with cream ceiling; molding green and white, 
also; a molding five or six inches wide in the 
angle of wall and ceiling would add very much 
to the general effect. For the floor we always 
recommend paint and oil finish when not of hard- 
wood. Where the floors are too old to admit of 
this, we advocate some mixed matting, giving 
one tone, preferably a reddish brown, or cover- 
ing the floor with the ‘‘fiber matting,’’ which 
comes in good plain colors. This gives a hard 
surface, easily swept and dusted, and wears 
well, but it spots and fades as any plain material 
will. In either case cover the floor as nearly as 
may be with rugs, laying them wherever much 
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wear is likely to come. In San Francisco it 
would seem possible to obtain oriental carpets 
without great expense. One may find here, at 
one or two houses, very attractive three-ply 
ingrain carpets in quaint designs, which are 
made into rugs, mats, ete., and generally finished 
at the ends with narrow black worsted fringe. 
These wear well, the colors are strong, and they 
are easily lifted and kept clean, besides being 
particularly appropriate for a room of this char- 
acter. Next to good oriental rugs, these heavy 
ingrains seem most attractive. Care should be 
taken to select those with simple patterns and 
having a quaintness all theirown. Nothing can 
be more charming than a flowery smooth-sur- 
faced eretonne, with yellowish ground, for 
draperies about the four-posted bedstead. The 
more of this cretonne used the better,—a val- 
ance around the lower part of the bed, with a 
spread of the same, edged with a narrow plaited 
ruffie, some three inches deep, hemmed top 
and bottom and stitched on with a very small 
heading, side plaits five inches apart, giving 
fullness enough. Curtains of this same material, 
edged with the same scant ruffle and lined with 
pink muslin, would furnish delightfully. Chair- 
covers, cushions, even table-covers, would all 
add attractiveness tothe room. The bureau and 
wash-table would better have white covers, how- 
ever. White muslin curtains, long or half-way 
across the sash, would be almost a necessity. 
The chintz curtains need not be lined, and may 
hang straight down or be held back during the 
day by a wide -ruffle of the same stuff as the 
hangings, forming bands. 

Quite as much, if not more, in keeping with 
the colonial spirit would be a flowered paper 
with eream ground for the walls, with either 
cretonne furnishings of the same design or flow- 
ered paper and white dimity draperies. All 
these schemes would be equally good, and 
would enhance the beauty of your fine old ma- 
hogany. 








Please suggest treatment for walls of living- 
room, hall, and dining-room. Hall is fifteen by 
sixteen feet, with light from north and east; 
woodwork white enamel, stair-tread and hand- 
rail mahogany, hardwood floor; opens into liv- 
ing-room by a large opening, also into dining- 
room. Living-room is fifteen by nineteen feet, 
light from east and south, woodwork white en- 
amel, carpet red velvet with dull green and buff 
figure, colonial built-in bookcases, with mahog- 
any top shelf. This room opens into the din- 
ing-room. The dining-room (fifteen by twenty- 
three feet) has ‘light from south and north; its 
woodwork is to be changed, and the carpet is 
Persian-design Brussels, bordered by a filling of 
red terry. Will you suggest the kind of wood- 
work and the color for wall-paper? The dining- 
room furniture is walnut. Would Belgian oak 
be too dark, or would white enamel be better? 

C. E. D. 


We would like to have your hall done ina 
strong red. With a north and east light, white 
woodwork and touches of mahogany, nothing 
could be better; but your living-room carpet 
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being largely red, we fear that of the hall might 
conflict. If, however, a red may be selected 
that agrees with the carpet, we would suggest 
a soft green for the living-room walls, ceiling 
a pinkish white, something like a reflection 
from the red carpet as it would be with a bright 
sunlight or firelight in the room. Furniture 
should be covered with one-toned material, 
color of carpet. If done well, these two rooms 
would mix and mingle nicely, but they might 
easily be put out of harmony and be exceed- 
ingly bad. A safer coloring would be green for 
the hall, red for the living-room, and red again 
in the dining-room, as the border of the Persian 
carpet rug demands this color. It is quite pos- 
sible that an old-blue or old-gold wall would 
prove very effective with this rug, if well 
chosen, but in giving advice in this way it is 
not possible to try unusual schemes of coloring. 
The ceiling would better be like the walls, but 
at least two shades lighter. We greatly prefer 
keeping the woodwork in white enamel, except 
in the dining-room, where Belgian oak would be 
richer and more harmonious with the black 
walnut furniture. 


Our dining-room is a simple one, with good 
oak furniture, and it has a mixed Brussels 
carpet. I wish to put red paper on the side 
walls; what would you advise for the ceilings, 
and what sort of paint for the woodwork? Is 
there any way of putting up racks all around the 
room for china when there is not a wainscoting? 

W. E. T. 


With oak furniture a red wall would be excel- 
lent, either plain or hung with some of the dee- 
orative papers in two or three shades of the 
same color. The ceiling may be colored a 
lighter shade of red, or a sort of buckskin color, 
to tone in with the oak shades. The woodwork 
would better be painted a dark red, taking the 
shade from the paper, if there is one, or if the 
wall is plain, the woodwork would better be two 
shades darker. China-racks arranged on the 
wall at a convenient height for reaching are 
quite practicable, and give a room a pretty, 
quaint look which is always attractive. They 
may be made quite simple, either of oak finished 
like the furniture or painted red. It may be 
advisable in this ease to use oak, as so much 
red would be monotonous; but nevertheless the 
painted racks may look very rich and show off 
the china better. This must be decided by the 
general appearance of the room. The best sort 
of rack is a shelf of some eight inches wide, 
with a deep, broad groove running lengthwise, 
far enough from the back edge to allow the 
proper slant to the plates; a board, broad 
enough to run below the shelf some four inches, 
and up above it high enough to form a back- 
ground for the plates, should be placed against 
the wall; small end pieces hold a narrow bar set 
an inch or two back from the front edge. These 
racks may be two or three stories, but are 
quainter and in better style when consisting of 
one or two shelves only. On page 31 of the 
June issue of Volume IV, 1898, may be seen 
some racks drawn to seale; the small one, 
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CORRESPONDENCE—Continvep. 





however, is not very attractive, and the above 
directions will, we think, bring better results. 
Fresh muslin curtains will be the best for this 
room. 





I would like your advice about finishing and 
furnishing a small reception-room, eleven and 
a half by twelve feet, in a new colonial house. 
The room has a large window to the south, a 
smaller one west, and a large opening for por- 
titres on the east into a long and rather wide 
hall. The woodwork is white. What would 
you advise for walls? Ihave a handsome ebony 
wall cabinet and oil paintings framed in gold. 
I have two chairs, smali ottoman, and small three- 
legged oval table in mahogany. How should 
the chairs be upholstered? What other furni- 
ture should be used, and what material is best 
for portitres and window drapery? Would you 
advise carpet or large rug? I would like your 
idea of the room completed. a ae 


With white woodwork a flowered paper or a 
plain burlap would do equally well. Such a 
small reeeption-room as the above should be 
treated in an exceedingly dainty and yet simple 
manner. Nothing should occupy the center of 
the room, and if the floor is of hardwood, one 
large or two or three small rugs may be used. 
With an ordinary floor, however, a plain velvet 
carpet would be better, and over it a choice rug 
or two may be laid. A very attractive scheme 
would be to hang the walls with some large 
decorative flowered paper on a cream ground, 
and if obtainable, select one with foliage enough 
to suggest a green floor covering—if such an 
one is used—and hangings of the same color. 
With this a cream ceiling, or one of pale green 
would be proper. The moldings would better 
be washed over in green or cream. Green India 
silk eurtains, hung from brass rods, are best 
for the windows, with very simple muslin ones 
inside, if desired. The portitres should be of 
some one tone, preferably green, with the above 
treatment. The furniture must be covered 
alike if any good effect is to be secured, and 
we regret that the furniture itself is not all of 
one wood. If there are to be oriental rugs and 
a gay wall-paper, we advise plain velour for 
door-hangings, and furniture covered with a 
trimming of heavy braid of green and gold 
tinsel, mixed, for both. 

In the cabinet there should be either good 
books or good pieces of bric-fi-brac. If the 
shelves look bare, do not hurry to fill them. 
Arrange full curtains of Liberty silk—a soft 
green—back of the glass until you have enough 
to fill the cabinet. A small sofa, with a table 
placed before it, would be a good addition. On 
the table a vase for flowers, and always a small 
attractively bound book or two, suitable for a 
visitor kept unavoidably waiting. A small ma- 
hogany table at the window, and upon it an 
oblong brass pan (obtainable in our larger shops) 
filled with small flowering plants, such as hya- 
cinths, primroses, ete., and small ferns, would 
be very pleasing in a room of this sort. We 
would suggest not crowding the furniture. A 
sofa, not too large, and two easy-chairs, with 
two smaller ones, ought to be enough. 





PYROGRAPHY 


BURNT WOOD 
ETCHING 


The art of decorating wood, leather, 
or cardboard by burning the design 
into the article to be decorated. 


® 


A descriptive booklet, giving direc- 
tions, description and price list of tools 
and materials, designs, etc., will be sent 
Sree upon request. 


ae 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN ART 
GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


144-146 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















Two Valued Opinions 


A prominent Western railway man, in speak- 
ing of the passenger service of the New York 
Central, says: ‘It begins right, ends right, 
and is right in the middle.’’ 

An officer of one of the transpacific steam- 
ship lines says: ‘‘ There is no train service 
in the world comparable with that of the New 
York Central’s Lake Shore Limited.’’ 

The best is the cheapest, and the best is 
always best. The New York Central stands 
at the head of the passenger lines of this 
country, and has fairly earned the title of 


Railroad.’’ — Buffalo 
Commercial, February 14, 1899. 


‘America’s Greatest 
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CRETONNE,S 


HE growing popularity of 
these beautiful fabrics for up- 
holstery and household deco- 

ration has led us to specialize in 
this department, and to-day the 
Carson-Pirie stock of Cretonnes is 
unreservedly the best and most 
varied in Chicago. When we say 
we can suit every taste and ever, 
pocket-book, it is but the simple 
truth, for our designs include every 
style, antique and modern, stripes 
and figures, large and small, and 
they are in every imaginable shade 
and color, from the most subdued to 
the most vivid. The prices range 
from $2.75 down to 1$c per yard. 

We are glad to send samples of 
all, but if our patrons can give us 
an idea of their particular wants, 
we can act more intelligently. 


STATE AND WASHINGTON STREETS 


CHICAGO 








TIFFANY 


FAVRILE 
GLASS 


8 


ANNUAL EASTER EXHIBIT 
March 20th to May 1st 
IN OUR ROOMS 
208 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


- 


O’Brien’s Art Galleries 





WALL PAPERS 


Inexpensive imported papers, new 
burlaps for halls, dining rooms, 
and libraries. English two-tone 
papers, and [flower patterns for 
chambers. EXCLUSIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE EFFECTS 


For Residences 


Tell us about your rooms, their 
exposure, etc., either by mail or in 
person, and we will 


Give Samples ana Advice 


Our stock is so complete we will 
have no trouble in satisfying the 


The Almini Company 


107 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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